T he 
G oudy 


TODAY: Variable cloudiness. Chance 
of thunderstorms. High in lower 80s. 


WEDNESDAY: 
Partly 
cloudy 
and 
warm. High in middle 80s. 


P A D D O C K P U B L I C A T I O N S 
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Roselle, Illinois 60172 


Thousands Burn 
Candles As Storm 
Cripples Area 


Residents of Hoffman Estates and 
Schaumburg got treated to a night-long 
natural light show Sunday night that 
forced thousands of families to make 
candle power their primary source of il­ 
lumination. 
While flooding was limited to the most 
low-lying areas in the communities, po­ 
lice, fire and power company officials 
blamed lightning for most of the night 
disruptions. 
The problem was amplified in Hoffman 
Estates and Schaumburg where two 
main feeders were destroyed by light- 


About 25 J HH) 


Lose Power 


During Storm 


About 25,000 customers were without 
electric power as the result of Sunday 
night’s heavy rainstorm, Jack Stevens, 
district superintendent of Commonwealth 
Edison, Inc., said yesterday. 
“It was the worst storm of the summer 
for us,” said Stevens. So many major 
feeder lines were knocked out that Com- 
Ed was not able to reroute power very 
quickly, he said. 
“The damage was widely scattered,” 
Stevens said. “Every community in the 
n o r t h w e s t suburbs had something. 
There’s no single town that didn’t have 
groups of 200 to 300 lines down. We lost 
over a dozen feeders,” he said. 
The problem, according to Stevens, 
was lightning. “There was no wind to 
speak of,” he said. 
Stevens said repairmen started to 
“turn the corner and begin to get a good 
grasp on the situation about 5 a.m. Mon­ 
day morning. But then at 5 a.m., we had 
another storm and we all started to shud­ 
der,” Stevens said. 


“WE WERE losing power in blocks of 
about 2,000,” Stevens said. Then there 
were also groups of 50 and IOO residents 
in a block without power.” 
“Usually what happens is that when 
you repair a lot of big feeders, many of 
the smaller lines are related to it. But it 
seemed that when we’d get one cleared 
up, another would go out,” he said. 
“The problem is that many customers 
waited until the end of the second storm 
to call,” Stevens said. “Then we found 
out that there were transformers burned 
out instead of just fuses.” 
According to Stevens, Park Ridge, Des 
Plaines, Arlington Heights and Mount 
Prospect were some of the areas hardest 
hit. “Schaumburg and Hoffman Estates 
had a number of scattered problems. 
Palatine and Wheeling probably had less 
than the others,” he said. 
At 2 p.m. yesterday, Commonwealth 
Edison had sent out 36 repair crews and 
was planning to send out three more to 
repair damage. 
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ning cutting off power in some places, 
like the Parcel A area, for up to 13 
hours. 
THE KNIFE-LIKE bolts of lightning 
cut through the storm to smash trans­ 
formers at International Village and on 
Golf Road near Basswood Street. Jack 
Stevens, Commonwealth Edison north­ 
west district supervisor, said the loss of 
the equipment made it difficult to re­ 
route and restore power to blacked out 
areas. 
At least 5,000 families went without 
lights for some portion of the night. Com- 
Ed brought in extra crews, some from as 
far away as Rockford, to help repair 
damage. 
Three homes in Schaumburg were re­ 
portedly hit by lightning, according to 
Fire Chief Lloyd Abrahamsen. He said 
no serious damage was reported at any 
of the three. 
Throughout the storm, which dumped 
up to three inches of rain, civil defense 
crews worked with police to direct traffic 
and guard fallen power lines. 


THE FREQUENTLY flooded Roselle 
and Higgins roads intersection was par­ 
tially passable through most of the eve­ 
ning. 
Telephone service also was disrupted 
in several sections, but phone company 
representatives said there is no accurate 
estimate of how many customers were 
affected. 
Hoffman Estates Deputy Fire Chief Ed 
Kaiasa said no homes in Hoffman Es­ 
tates were struck by lightning. He added 
flooding did not appear to be serious dur­ 
ing the storm. 
The department’s tank truck and sev­ 
eral firefighters were sent to Inverness 
to fight a housefire caused by lightning, 
Kaiasa said. 
Kaiasa added the department had 
g r e a t d i f f i c u l t y contacting Com­ 
monwealth Edison about the location of 
downed power lines in the area. He said 
t h e 
telephone 
lines 
were 
jammed 
throughout the night. 
The power company reported that all 
lines were repaired by late yesterday 
morning. 


Plan Hoard To Seek 
JA Center Location 


The search for a Junior Achievement 
Center location in Hoffman Estates will 
be taken up by the Hoffman Estates 
Plan Commission. 
Richard 
Regan, 
Plan 
Commission 
chairman, asked Dick Bicek, commission 
member, to help the Hoffman Estates 
Youth Commission locate a site. 
Regan said the youth commission sug­ 
gested approaching Kaufman and Broad 
to see if a specifications building on their 
property could be used for the center. 
Women from the American Association 
of Retired Persons are now manning Hie 
youth commission office daily, Regan 
also reported. 
The senior citizens will take calls con­ 
cerning community activities, he said. 
They will be coordinating all activities 
into a master calendar for the village. 


A BR A SS B A N D concert and flag pageant pre- 
Winston 
Churchill 
Elementary 
School, 
Schaum- Naval Air Base performed 
for the youngsters at 


sented by the 4th Marine Aircraft W ing Band was 
burg. Thirty-three marines stationed at Glenview the invitation of the PT A. 
an unusual recess treat recently for pupils of the 


Teachers Give New Contract 
*B-Plus9 


Teachers in Schaumburg Township 
School Dist. 54 gave a “B-f ” grade Mon­ 
day to a tentatively agreed upon contract 
package of salary, fringe benefits and 
policy issues. 
The proposal and rating of each point 
of issue will be given to all teachers in 
the district before they vote on accept­ 
ance of the contract Thursday when the 
S c h a u m b u r g Education Association 
(SEA) meets. 
William Elisiak (SEA) representative, 
said Monday ratification of the contract 
between teachers and board is expected 
Thursday. The SEA meets at 4 p.m. and 
the board of education at 8 p.m. 
The SEA executive board and its offi­ 
cers will recommend acceptance of the 
contract, the first to include such items 
as 
class 
size, 
grievance 
procedure, 
teacher working conditions and fringe 
benefits. 
ELISIAK SAID after tentative settle­ 
ment was reached this weekend the SEA 
decided to rate various points of the con­ 
tract “good, fair or poor.” 
However, during the process, several 
areas that were strongly disputed and 
eventually 
settled 
received 
an 
out­ 
standing grade. 


I 
.iii 
Sorry For The Delay 


Delivery of a substantial number of 
Heralds was delayed Monday because of 
a power failure that set back the time 
the papers could be printed. That prob­ 
lem made it impossible to get many pa­ 
pers into the hands of carrier boys for 
pre-school delivery. The Herald apolo­ 
gizes for any inconvenience that may 
have been caused readers, and assures 
all subscribers that quick and depend­ 
able service remains a primary goal of 
the paper. 
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Those contract items rated outstanding 
are teachers’ 
evaluation, leave and 
rights and teachers association rights. 
The SEA is extremely pleased the 
board softened its position on class size 
and grievance procedures, said Elisiak. 
At first the board would not consider 
any inclusion of a class size requirement 
in the contract. But then the board 
agreed that an optimum class size of 28 
would be its goal, instead of the 30-stu- 
dent class size it attempts to hold to now. 
TEACHERS WHO have an argument 
with the board will, according to the new 
contract, have the right to seek an advi­ 


sory arbitrator. Elisiak rated this point 
“good.” 
The board proposes a 7 per cent total 
salary expenditure increase, with start­ 
ing pay at $8,135, and retaining the same 
5 5 per cent increment index. 
Teaching hours and assignments re­ 
ceived a good rating. 
Elementary school teachers will be re­ 
quired to remain in school from 8:30 
a rn. to 4* p.m. and junior high school 
teachers from 7:45 a.m. to 3:15 p.m. 
Teachers will receive a fully paid life 
insurance policy for between $7,500 to 
$10,000, an item not previously included 


in the contract. 
Those items receiving a fair rating 
are: staff facilities and equipment; va- 
c a n c i e s , transfers and promotions; 
teacher protection and emergency school 
closing. 
Elisiak said none of the contract items 
was graded “poor,” but added the SEA 
rate of fair was considered the same as 
poor. 
The contract package itself is a good 
master contract, said Elisiak, with the 
SEA very pleased with the board’s con­ 
sideration of the points not previously in­ 
cluded in contract. 


Bethel Baptist Dedication Sunday 


by MARILYN HEISER 
A series of weekend meetings culmi­ 
nating in a special Sunday service will 
mark the dedication of the new building 
of the Bethel Baptist Church at Schaum­ 
burg Road and Library Lane, Schaum­ 
burg. 
The design of the spacious new audito­ 
rium where the services will be held fo­ 
cuses on the modern wood pulpit. A pi­ 
ano and organ on either side of the pulpit 
were dedicated Friday evening. 
Pews covered in light green cloth, 
white cylindrical hanging lamps, green 
and black tweed carpeting, a balcony, 
and side overflow sections where addi­ 
tional chairs are set up complement the 
airy-looking room. 


The baptismal tank is located behind 
the pulpit. The auditorium seats approxi­ 
mately 650 people, Pastor Frank W. 
Bumpus said. The words, “This Do In 
Remembrance,” are engraved on a table 
in front of the pulpit. 
IN DESCRIBING the weekend dedica­ 
tion meetings, Pastor Bumpus said May­ 


or Robert O. Atelier will give a word of 
greeting at the Sunday afternoon service. 
Speakers for all four meetings are: 
Friday, 7:30 p.m., Bob Jones III, presi­ 


dent of Bob Jones University, Greenville, 
S.C.: Saturday, 7:30 p.m., Don Camp, 
pastor, Grace Baptist Church, Anderson, 
(Continued on page 3) 


Dem Dinner Dance Tickets On Sale 


Tickets now are on sale for the annual 
dinner dance of the Democratic Organi­ 
zation of Schaumburg Township, to be 
held Sept. 30 in the Lancer Restaurant, 
Algonquin and Meacham roads, Schaum­ 
burg. 
Cocktails will be served at 7 p.m., with 
dinner at 8 p.m. Tickets are $12.50 per 
person. They may be purchased from 
Committeeman John Morrissey or other 
party members. 
Music for dancing will be provided by 
Carl Selke, Hoffman Estates fire chief, 
and his band. 
Several candidates for office are ex­ 
pected to attend the function. Edward 
Hanrahan, 
incumbent 
candidate 
for 


state’s attorney for Cook County, and 
George Dunne, president of the Cook 
County Board, have confirmed their 
plans to attend. 
ALSO EXPECTED are Roman Pu- 
cinski, running for the U. S. Senate; Ed 
Frank, running for the 12th Dist. U.S. 
Congressional seat; Thomas Lyons, can­ 
didate for Illinois attorney general; Mi­ 
chael Howlett, seeking the secretary of 
state’s office; Dan Walker, gubernatorial 
candidate; and Dean Barringer, running 
for state comptroller. 
Local candidates also expected are 
William Rose, candidate for state sen­ 
ate; and Eugenia Chapman, and John 
Kelley, running for state congress. 


This Morning In Brief 


The W orld 


The wife of a U.S. Navy pilot shot 
down and captured during a mission over 
North Vietnam, looked at bomb damage 
in Hanoi and said “This has got to stop,” 
the Vietnam news agency reported. 


* 
* 
* 
Israel marked the Yom Kippur Holy 
Day with a report of even more fighting 
on the northern frontier after a weekend 
Israeli raid into Lebanon. 


* 
* 
* 
Officials in Northern Ireland said a 
three-day conference would be held next 
week in Blackwell, England, to chart the 
political future of Ulster and explore 
ways to end religious violence. The move 
came as a third victim died of injuries 
she received in a bomb blast Thursday 
at Belfast’s Imperial Hotel, a favorite 
hangout for the IRA. 


Uganda said its troops had repelled an 
invasion force of 1,500 Ugandan exiles 
from Tanzania, surrounded them, and 
bombed their base in the neighboring 
East African country. 


The State 


Mrs. Pat Nixon was greeted by rock 
and country music on Chicago’s Mich­ 
igan Avenue at the start of a six-day, 
seven-state campaign swing on behalf of 
her husband. A crowd of about 1,000 
greeted Mrs. Nixon in front of Nixon’s 
Chicago reelection headquarters. 
• 
• 
• 
Initial inquiries into the crash of a 
light plane Sunday at Meigs Field indicat­ 
ed heavy winds from a developing storm 
swept the plane into Lake Michigan as 
it took off. Four members of a Daven­ 
port, Iowa, family were killed. 


Police who raided a Black Panther 
ipartment in 1969 gave conflicting reports 
to their superiors the day after the raid, 
according to evidence introduced at the 
trial of Cook County State’s Attorney Ed­ 
ward V. Hanrahan. 


The Nation 
Sen. George McGovern, campaigning 
in West Virginia, Cincinnati, and also 
Carbondale, 111., denounced President 
Nixon for “sitting in the White House, 
smugly on top of his Gallup Poll.” 
• 
* 
* 
The National Farmers Organization 
charges private traders could have made 
$100 million in windfall profits from the 
U.S.-Russia wheat deal. 
• 
• 
• 
The Senate approved, 61 to 8, a bill to 
compensate victims of violent crime. 
Payments of up to $50,000 would be al­ 
lowed for injuries. With opposition from 
the Nixon Administration, and with Con­ 
gress hoping to adjourn in early October, 
final approval of the measure in the 
House is considered unlikely. 


The administration has urged Congress 
to pass a $15 billion debt ceiling increase 
and approve a $250 billion ceiling on fed­ 
eral spending. 
* * * 
President Nixon warned he will sus­ 
pend U.S. economic and military assis­ 
tance to any country harboring drug 
traffickers. 


The W ar 


North Vietnamese troops overran the 
district headquarters of Ba To in the 
third day of their offensive in the Central 
Highlands area. But 15 miles away a 
South Vietnamese column shot its way 
through two ambushes to relieve a be- 
seiged military force. 


The Weather 
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The Market 


The stock market drifted into another 
loss in one of the slowest sessions this 
year on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The Dow Jones Average lost 1.96 to 
945.36. Declines outnumbered advances, 
827 to 499. Turnover dwindled to 8,880,000 
from the 11,690,000 traded Friday. Prices 
were slightly lower in light trading on 
the American Stock Exchange. 
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■ FORECAST 


She's changed in dozens of ways 


from her sisters of past decades. 


T O D A Y 'S W O M A N is aware of the 
m 
v 
l f 
; ■ 
• 
i 
* 1 
lessons to be learned from the 


past, but she's totally involved in 


the lifestyle of the present and 


continually striving toward a better 


future for her family, her friends 


and her society. 


• I 


I 


THE TRADITION of being form ally m arried is as strong 
and lifestyles have changed d ram atically, 


to d ay as it w as IOO years ago but customs, attitudes 


Marriage-A Time For Celebration! 


M arriage was truly a cause for cele­ 
bration IOO years ago when leisure time 
and festivities were rare occasions. It 
was not uncommon for the formal — and 
often very short — courtship to end with 
an enormous wedding lasting up to two 
days and attracting friends, relatives 
and 
mere 
acquaintances from 
miles 
around. 
Ceremonies were held 
in the tiny 
churches that had sprung up in the small 
communities or the 
circuit preacher 
would come to the home to tie the bonds 
in this rural area. Vows completed, the 
bride and groom were partners for life. 
The parents of the betrothed spent 
days in preparation for the party follow­ 
ing the ceremony. A parade of deco­ 
rated, horse-drawn carriages or sleighs 
(bedecked with cans and other noisy ob­ 
jects) tore through the woods in a wild 
ride of celebration. Guests pinned enve­ 
lopes of money to the bridal couple’s 
horse blanket to offset expenses and 
start them off with a nestegg. 
R EC EPT IO N S went on day and night 
spurred on by dancing, drinking and 
feasting. It was tradition for someone to 
steal the bride’s slipper and for the 
groom to goodnaturedly pay the thief $2 


for its return. 
Boys and girls in their teens often 
wound up as man and wife, mother and 
father before their 20th birthdays. Both 
were thought to be capable of handling 
their adult roles, having been trained to 
do so by their parents since early child­ 
hood. They, in turn, would teach their 
children as they had been taught. 
Life was busy for man and woman: 
children were plentiful; hardships were 
expected and lived with; happiness was 
cherished. 
Jum p IOO years to marriage 1972-style 
and it would seem to be taking place in 
an entirely different civilization so far 
removed from what great-grandmother 
experienced. 
A CHURCH OR home is being replaced 
by forest, beach, airplane, mountain, 
meadow, swimming pool and any num­ 
ber of unlikely places for a wedding cer­ 
emony to be performed. Vows are rewrit­ 
ten or substituted with the poetic crea­ 
tion of the bride and groom. 
C o u p l e s write contracts and ex­ 
pectations down in black and white, de­ 
fining the roles they w ill assume during 
their m arriage before the ceremony. A 
few couples with children opt for a com­ 


plete role reversal with mother respon­ 
sible for bringing home a paycheck and 
father responsible for bringing up the 
children. 
The idea of partnership in marriage 
has changed too, over IOO years. Great­ 
grandmother helped with the butchering 
of animals, or in the fam ily store, or in 
the fields. Her descendent also works 
side by side with her man but at the 
same time may demand an equal voice 
in decisions, an equal share of the pay­ 
check, and expect her partner to handle 
an equal load of the housework. 
TH E 
U N M A R R IED 
woman 
of 
IOO 
years ago was a thing to be pitied. A 
woman was an old maid by the time she 
reached her mid-twenties. Today, again, 
attitudes have changed. Words like spin­ 
ster have been replaced by “ career 
woman” or “ Bachelorette” and it is 
no longer a stigma to remain unattached. 
Perhaps the biggest change to hit m ar­ 
riage in IOO years is the prevalence of 
divorce. Happy or unhappy, the m ar­ 
riage that was consummated a century 
ago rarely ended until one or the other 
partner died. In the unlikely event that 
divorce did occur the man and women — 
and 
especially 
the 
woman 
— 
was 


Western Lands 
Chanced Lives 


The last half of the 19th century wit­ 
nessed both the beginning and the end of 
the era of intensive westward expansion 
the beginning in 1849, the end about 
1890 when there were no more geogi em­ 
pirical frontiers. 
The 
significant 
happenings 
of 
the 
middle of the 19th century — the dis­ 
covery of gold, the mass movement i* 
people to newly opened regions, the Ci\ ll 
W ar, the impetus given to the Industrial 
Revolution — all combined to create a 
turning point in the social, economic, andl 
artistic life of the American people. 
In time, it was the end of the period of 
colonial settlement and consolidation — a 
period that was peopled with merchants, 
artisans, shipbuilders, and farm ers, all 
of whom depended largely on techniques 
and tools centuries old and most of 
whom lived in the houses of Georgian 
and Classical derivation. 
IN T IM E , IT W AS also the beginning 
of an era still composed largely of farm ­ 
ers and merchants operating on a laiger 
scale than did their predecessors but one 
dominated by industrialists and business­ 
men, most of whom were using the tools 
of a new science in picturesque, ugly 
Gothic and Renaissance cottages and vil­ 


las. 
But even with the growth of cities, the 
social order of much of the 19th cent im y 
was basically that of the village and the 
towns. 
The larger cities were still not far re­ 
moved from the frontier, and the con­ 
spicuous difference between the city sli­ 
cker and the country bumpkin, so popu­ 
lar in the jokes of a few decades ago, 
had not yet been developed. 
The homes of the period reflected this 
proximity to the grass roots of Am erica. 
The homes in the towns and the towns 
themselves had not yet become cramped 
for space nor felt the impact of metro­ 
politan devices and practices. 


4Last Saturday . . .* 


From the Palatine Herald, March 21, 
1873. 
“ Last 
Saturday 
was 
an 
exceeding 
breezy day, and one would naturally be 
of the opinion that would-be imitators of 
‘ L a d y 
Gay 
Spanker,’ 
could, 
with 
propriety, defer their exhibitions until 
some more calm day. But they would not 
do this. We noticed two or three fair ones 
mounted on their firey (? ) steeds, and 
their resemblance to a balloon on horse­ 
back is a good description.” 


branded for life and could seldom find a 
“ respectable” partner. 
Today divorce statistics have been 
quoted to be as high as 50 per cent. D i­ 
vorce laws are under study on the na­ 
tional and state level; 
several states 
have already revised their laws making 
divorce as legally simple and painless as 
possible. 


A N U M BER OF organizations have 
sprung up for single people only. Parents 
Without Partners, only one of many, of­ 
fers the single parent a chance to share 
experiences and problems with others in 
the same circumstances. 
If the predictions of anthropologists, 
sociologists and psychologists, termed 
experts in the field of m arriage, come 
true, great-grandmother would be even 
more shocked to see what happens to the 
changing institution in the next hundred 
years. If the experts are correct, m ar­ 
riage w ill be an optional living arrange­ 
ment — m ainly for those who wish to 
have children. It w ill be harder to get 
into and easier to get otu of. It w ill cer­ 
tainly have changed from what we know 
it as today and may not even resemble 
what it was a century ago. 
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Traditional White 
A 
‘New' Custom 


pea red around the turn of the century. 
An ivory wool cashmere gown was worn 
in September, 1899 by Mrs. Bydal’s 
mother-in-law. Lined with China silk, vel­ 
vet, buckram and muslin, the bustle 
gown featured fragile lace of silk rose- 
pointe, Two dressmakers took six weeks 
to hand-sew the gown which was topped 
with a pale green and ivory velvet hat. 
Six ivory aigrette feathers on the hat 
came from an Australian bird and cost 
$30 at the time. 
In 1911 the mother-in-law of Mrs. Paul 
Berg, Mount Prospect, wore an eyelet 
embroidered lawn with lace trim, and in 
1912 the mother of Mrs. A. D. Wolvin, 
Mount Prospect, purchased a beaded 
pearl gown for her wedding. 
During the Roaring Twentie^rtheittOth* 
er of Mrs. Wayne L. Wilkins, Mount 
Prospect, wore a lace and silk gown with 
dropped waistline and an uneven hemline 
that draped in pointed scallops. 
THE MOS FEATURED many bias cut 
gowns with cowl necklines. A typical 
gown of the *40s would be a full skirted 
satin with fitted bodice, long sleeves and 
lace trim; however, with no time to plan 
a big wedding, war-time brides, often 
were married in street clothes. 
In the ’50s hooped skirts made a come­ 
back from the 1860s. Lace over satin was 
popular as was beading, net yokes and a 
variety of necklines — Peter Pan, Sabr­ 
ina or scooped. 
The 
early 
’60s 
brought 
straighter 
skirts. Empire waists and detachable 
trains or trains which could be caught up 
into a bustle for the wedding reception. 
The ’60s also brought miracle fibers and 
new versions of old-time fabrics. By the 
late ’60s bridal fashions were once again 
designed in the Victorian manner with 
high necklines, leg-o-mutton or other 
long, sleeves, full skirts and fitted bod­ 
ices. 
The bride of September 1972 is likely to 
be a Victorian portrait, a be-ruffled girl 
of the 1900’s or a combination of any eras 
she fancies. Her wedding might also be 
quite untraditional. taking place in the 
forest preserves, in a meadow, or on 
horseback. She may even choose a pool­ 
side wedding wearing a white lace bi­ 
kini! 


Bach Then . . . 


Bade in the 1870’s weddings were great 
social events in the German-American 
communities northwest of Chicago. 
Daisy Paddock Daniels, in her book, 
“Prairieville, U.S.A.,” tells of the follow­ 
ing customs. 
Invitations were delivered orally by a 
man on horseback, usually a member of 
the bride’s family. The “brutbitter’s” 
horse was gaily decorated with a feather­ 
ed plume along with streamers of many 
colored ribbons. 
The rider, also in ribboned hat, fired a 
revolver into the air as he approached 
the house or farm to attract attention, 
then recited in verse the wedding in­ 
vitation. Each family approached sewed 
a contribution to the “wedding bidder’s” 
hat. 
ON THE WEDDING day relatives be­ 
gan to gather at the bride’s home as ear­ 
ly as 9 a.m. when an early lunch of “run- 
der-wurst” with bread, coffee or beer 
was served. Guests waited for the bride 
to ready herself and then all would join 
the procession to the church in decorated 
carriages with decorated horses. 
Thursdays were the most popular day 
for weddings and ll a.m. the most popu­ 
lar hour. 
Following the ceremony the brutbitter 
led the procession to the bride’s home, 
followed by the bride and groom. They, 
in turn, were followed by the church 
band in a wagon, furnishing music all 
the way. 


An Old-Fasliioned Wedding Story 


(E ditor’s note: It wasn't until the late 
1800s that the Herald published detailed 
accounts of weddings. One hundred years 
ago m arriges were merely listed in the 
want ads along with births and deaths; 
however, had our present day women's 
staff been around in 1872, a wedding sto­ 
ry might have been published as fol­ 
lows: ) 
For her marrige to Jason Schwartz on 
Thursday last. Miss Essie Miller chose a 
gown of brown batiste with ecru wool 
lace trim. The gown was fashioned with 
a high collar trimmed in the lace, long 
sleeves and tiny buttons down the front 
of the basque. The long, full skirt fea­ 
tured a polonaise that gathered into a 
bustle back. Essie wore a white bonnet 
of organdy and carried a nosegay of 
sweetpeas. 
Daughter of the Gustave Millers, Elk 
Grow, Essie met Jason, son of the Guen­ 


ther Schwartzes, Schaumburg, at a con­ 
cert in Good Templar’s Hall. Essie is a 
member of the United Methodist Church, 
Dunton, where the wedding took place, 
and Jason is a member of St. Peter Lu­ 
theran Church, Schaumburg. Rev. T. L. 
Olmsted officiated at the ll a.m. service 
during which Jason placed a wide gold 
band with a single diamond on Essie’s 
ring finger. 


Following the service the happy couple 
followed the brutbitter who led the pa­ 
rade of buggies and happy guests to the 
Miller farm where a large tent had been 
set 
up 
for Klondike 
Fizz 
and 
the 
bounteous dinner served by the Ladies 
Aid. In all, there were 15 decorated bug­ 
gies, and festivities lasted well into the 
wee hours. 


GUESTS 
CAME 
from 
neighboring 
farms and villages, some from Chicago 


and even from as far away as Indiana. 
The Indiana guests, aunts, uncles and 
cousins of Essie spent several nights in 
the Prairie Hold where they also rested 
up for the long rail trip home. 
As a wedding gift Jason received IO 
acres of land on the family parental 
homestead where the young couple will 
begin housekeeping. They spent their 
wedding night in their new home of 
dressed lumber which Jason built with 
the help of his father and brothers. 
Being a practical swain Jason left for 
the church well supplied with liquid re­ 
freshments whereupon to stave off the 
customary attempts of local rascals as 
they sought to stop his team with ropes 
strung across the road. The wedding 
commenced on time. 
Essie is a graduate of the four-room 
public school and Jason is a graduate of 
the German Lutheran Parochial School. 


A F IN E L A W N W IT H lavender em ­ 


broidered flowers, this go w n 
is in 


near-perfect condition although it is 


IOO 
years 
old. 
Sum m er 
brides 
of 


18 72 often chose lawn, and usually in 


a dark, practical color so that the 


go w n could be worn 
for 
years 
to 


come. M o n ic a W ilc h is the model; 


the go w n is the property of M rs. Karl 


Blackw ood. 


White hasn t always been the tradition­ 
al color for bridal gowns. Nor has a 
gown designed and worn specifically for 
weddings always been the custom. 
A century ago it was a “Sunday best” 
gown that could be worn for years to 
come, erne that wouldn’t show the soil 
from dusty streets and carriages. 
While well-to-do young ladies in Chi­ 
cago could purchase store-bought dresses 
at Marshall Fields or Mandel Brothers, 
the country lass from Palatine, Elk 
Grove or Des Plaines was more likely to 
buy material from the itinerant sales­ 
man and have her gown made by her 
mother or a neighboring dressmaker. 
Brides of IOO years ago were likely to 
be married in black, brown or even red. 
The gowns featured bustle backs, though 
some were still underlined with crino­ 
lines. Current fashion was the separate 
basque bodice, fitted and boned, worn 
over a tightly laced corset. Sleeves were 
always long, and many textures were 
combined in one ensemble — taffeta, vel­ 
vet, bengaline, satin, wood and even 
fringes. 
One such store-bought gown is a black, 
beaded silk, satin and velvet creation, 
with Paris label, dating back to 1865. The 
gown is in the possession of Mrs. C. B. 
Bydal of Mount Prospect. Another is the 
dark red marine wool dress purchased 
from Mandel’s in 1873 and worn as a 
wedding dress in 1875 by the grand­ 
mother of Mrs. A. D. Wolvin, also of 
% Mount Prospect. 
MRS. KARL BLACKWOOD. Arlington 
Heights, has several 200-year-old en­ 
sembles of the type worn as bridal 
gowns. All are in dark, sombre colors. 
One, a fine, black lawn features em­ 
broidered designs in lavender. As many 
as seven petticoats were worn under this 
two-piece sheer gown. Another is a two- 
piece black taffeta designed in rather 
simple lines, but with a heavily embroi­ 
dered coat in matching black taffeta. A 
velvet bonnet with satin ribbons pouff 
and two tiny animal heads covered in 
black persian lamb topped the ensemble. 
Main seams of the gowns were sewn on 
a hand-cranked sewing machine, but 
thousands of tiny stitches were used to 
complete the detailing. The various un­ 
derarm linings (sometimes of fine leath­ 
er), bonings and attached toes on the in­ 
side of the gowns attest to the many 
hours it took to fashion the ensembles. 
Hidden hooks and eyes closed the skirt 
and bodice plackets. 
The era of dark, practical gowns was 
followed by pastels, often in organdy, ba­ 
tiste or lawn. Yards of hand-hemmed 
ruffles, tucks and lace were featured on 
these summer wedding gowns. 
WHITE WEDDING gowns first ap- 
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E-X-P-A-N-D 
Your Life thru Learning in 
Sears Woodfield Schools 


So much that's new and exciting going on all around you. Let 
Sears help you be part of it all with these eleven marvelous 
“ How To" courses. Classes start the week of October 2nd. 


C o m e iii and R e g iste r n o w ! 


Beginner's Knitting Classes: 10-weekly I Vi-hour sessions. Simple project 
to finished Sweater................................................................................................ $15 
Monday 5:30 to 7 P.M. 
Wednesday I to 2:30 P.M. 
Tuesday 3:30 to 5 P.M. 
Wednesday 7:30 to 9 P.M. 


Intermediate Knitting: Tuesday 9:45 to 11:15 A .M ..................................... $15 


Beginners Crocheting Classes: 10-Wednesdays, 5:30 to 7 P .M ................ $15 


Intermediate Crocheting Class: 10-Tuesdays, 11:30 to I P .M ..................... $15 


For Information call: Mrs. Uyeda, 882-2500, from 4 to 5:30 P.M . 


Interior Decorating: Eight weekly I Vt hour sessions, all about the latest 
Beauty Secrets for your Hom e............................... 
m o 


Beginner's Dressmaking: 
Eight-weekly 2-hour sessions. Pattern and 
Fabric selection. Complete a garment in 
the course. Monday 1-3 P.M. Tuesday 7 to 
9 P.M 
.............;................................... . $20 
Tailoring: 
Eight-weeklv 
2 I/.,-hour 
sessions. 
Inter­ 
mediate Sewing required. Thursday I to 
3:30 P.M 
............................................. $23 


I liter mediate Dressmaking: 
Eight-weekly 2-hour sessions. You need 
previous sewing experience. Wednesday I 
to 3 P .M ....................................................... $20 


Italic Lingerie Technique: 
Four-weekly 2-hour sessions Fridays 10-12 
N o o n ...................................................... 
$10 


IVen-Scw ing-Class: 12 to 18-years only. 
Four-weekly 2-hour sessions; Saturdays I to 3 P .M ........................... $10 
Learn to operate a sewing machine; make a skirt, ponc ho or vest. 


Careerist* Homemaker “Total Look*' Course: 
I hree compact 2-hour sessions on wardrobe and m ake-up.................$20 
'N our way to “ put-it-all-together '! Day or evening classes! 


F o r In fo r m a tio n Call: 8 8 2 - 2 5 0 0 


Sears 


SEARS, ROEBUCK ANO CO. 
Woodfield 


R o u te 5 8 and G o lf R oad . S c h a u m b u r g 
T e le p h o n e 8 8 2 - 2 5 0 0 


Women Of Today 
Plans Her Family 


A woman’s reproductive life has been 
the cause of concern and controversy for 
centuries. It has only been in the last 
hundred years that partial control over 
when and how many children will be 
born has been turned over to the Ameri­ 
can woman. 
Historically, 
marriage 
and 
child­ 
bearing within marriage have been en­ 
couraged by all societies. Failure to 
have children has been considered a sin, 
disgrace and even cause for divorce. 
With high mortality rates, childbearing 
was the practical means of enabling a 
society to survive. 
As medical knowledge, nutrition and 
other factors lowered the death rate 
people sought to control the size of the 
family. As early as 1798 
Englishman 
Thomas Malthus published his “Essay on 
Population" warning of eventual over­ 
population. 
English contraception advocates in­ 
fluenced the birth control movement in 
the United States. Attempts to inform the 
American public of birth control methods 
were met with vilification, antagonism 
and finally legislation In 1873 a federal 
statute, the Comstock Law, classed con­ 
traception information with 
obscenity 
and banned its distribution by mail. 
ALTHOUGH THE manufacture and 
sale of birth control devices was becom­ 
ing a big business before the turn of the 
century, and although the birth rate was 
declining at an accelerating rate, medi­ 
cal books and textbooks refrained from 
teaching anything about birth control 
and the subject was not considered fit for 
newspapers or polite conversation. 
In 1914 Margaret Sanger put the issue 
of birth control in the public eye. In her 
continued attempts to inform the public 


through magazines, pamphlets, lecture 
tours and her eventual birth control clin­ 
ic she made headlines as she was ar­ 
rested, tried and imprisoned. 
Throughout the 20th century the atti­ 
tude towards contraception and family 
planning, for the most part, have liber­ 
alized. 
The 
majority 
of 
Protestant 
churches have made public statements in 
favor of family planning through con­ 
traception. The nation has become in­ 
creasingly aware of ecology and has 
pointed the finger at overpopulation as 
one cause of pollution problems. 
BIRTH 
CONTROL 
clinics 
operate 
freely (the Cook County Department of 
Public Health has opened a family plan­ 
ning clinic at their north district office, 
. 1401 Oakton St., 
Des 
Plaines), 
con­ 
traception is being discussed openly 
through the media and the topic is a 
common one in family living classes in 
high schools. 
The American woman has women like 
Margaret Sanger and her associates to 
thank for bringing about public aware­ 
ness, for insisting on better, more re­ 
liable forms of birth control and for de­ 
manding that women have the right to 
control their reproductive life. 


A S in g le T h o u g h t 


From the Palatine Herald, March 21, 
1873 
“The local acknowledges the receipt of 
that wedding cake. The young men of 
this village would like to say to brother 
Jones: Stand up! hands by your side, 
toes on the crack, and relate your experi­ 
ence for the benefit of us mortals who 
still grope in 'single blessedness.’ ’’ 
Automobiles Enable Women 
To Pa rsue Own Careers 


Among all the factors prompting wom­ 
en to take employment outside the home, 
perhaps the force which does the most to 
make possible the triple parlay of wife- 
mother-worker is the modern automo­ 
bile. This finding by the Bureau of Ad­ 
vertising is from a study of “The Work­ 
ing Woman,** which points out that the 
number of women in the nation's labor 
force since World War II, has grown at 
more than twice the rate of the female 
population old enough to work. 


More than half the women between the 
ages of 18 and 64 now hold jobs outside 
the home. And like the automobile, the 


newspaper, too, plays a key role in eas­ 
ing the time pressures in the life of the 
job holding woman, who uses and values 
the newspaper as a means of simplifying 
and easing her shopping activities, the 
study shows. 
The Bureau study is based on in-the- 
home interviews with more than 1,000 
working women and full time housewives 
by Response Analysis Corporation of 
Princeton, New Jersey. It found that 
eight out of ten (79%) of working women 
travel to work by car, but among women 
who work and also have children at 
home, the proportion rises to nine out of 
ten (89%). 
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Aplington Soft Watet Co. 
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J NO installation charge 
NEW fully autom atic softeners 
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Complex Gotliie Designs Dominate 
Architecture Of Late 19th Century 


■HOUSES'KLEEN 


Complexity and confusion best describe 
much of the architecture of the last half 
of the 19th century. Gothic and Renais­ 
sance revivals dominated the design and 
domestic architecture. 
It was a confusion that accompanied 
rapid progress in the design and the use 
of tools belonging to the industrial cul­ 
ture of America- The crude customs, 
dress and houses of the frontier began to 
disappear, to be replaced by a greater 
standardization of interest, living condi­ 
tions and ideas about the construction of 
homes. 
W ealth was displayed by lavish spend­ 
ing; the socal world (rf the long estab­ 
lished merchant, shipowner and states­ 
man was beseiged by the newly rich in­ 
dustrialist. 


T U E Y B U IL T magnificent palaces and 
bought ornate art objects to create a set­ 
ting for their expensive and sometimes 
bacchanalian 
social 
gatherings. 
They 
turned to Europe for inspiration, and it 
was not long until the sim plicity of Colo­ 
nial and Classical architecture was bur­ 
ied under an avalanche of imported chat­ 
eaux, manor houses and castles. Some 
were archeologically correct in their de­ 
sign, 
others 
created 
monstrosities 
of 
meaningless ornament. 
The homes of the middle class fam ilies 
were often only sm aller copies, in cheap­ 


er m aterials, (rf the ornate homes of the 
wealthy. Ju st as those they im itated, 
their taste in m atters artistic and archi­ 
tectural left much to be desired. 
The development of the jigsaw and the 
lathe gave the Victorian designer and 
workman a new freedom without an ac­ 
companying restraint of good taste. 
C O N FU SIO N AND ugliness were con­ 
sistently and conspicuously present; the 
homes of the wealthy, the middle class, 
and even the poor were touched in va ry­ 
ing degrees with this blight of poorly de­ 
signed apointed arches, ornate gables, 
steep roofs ami jigsaw ornaments. 
Much of the blam e for the confused ar­ 
chitecture of the Victorian period can be 
laid at the door (rf the machine. 
In the days of Colonial development, 
the carpenter-architect created columns 
with a skill which revealed his sense of 
design and his love of m aterials. 
The Industrial Revolution meant the 
end (rf this fine craftm anship. The ease 
with which the m achine could turn out 
the furniture, utensils, tools and archi­ 
tectural details necessary for their life­ 
style 
of 
the 
Victorians 
spelled 
the 
doom of the artisan who worked skillfully 
and understandingly in wood, m etal and 
stone. 
C R A F T S M E N 
CO ULD 
not 
compete 
with the cheap im itations. The lathe and 
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ARCHES, GABLES AND jigsa w orna­ 


ments dep ict the era of confusion of 


V ictorian architectural designs. In or­ 


der to w ear the badge of distinction, 


the newly rich industrialist built m ag­ 


nificent palaces and bought ornate 


art objects to display their w ealth. 


Modern Designs Follow 
Contemporary Lifestyles 


Probably the best definition of modern 
design ever made was the pronounce­ 
ment that it is “ the planning and making 
of objects suited to our way of life, our 
abilities, our ideals.'* 
In both wood and upholstered pieces 
there is a purity of line, an im pressive 
standard of craftsm anship, and a m ar­ 
velous 
balance 
of 
sizes, 
forms 
and 
weight, carefully designed to relate to all 
the others and provide purchasers with 
an infinite variety of choice. 
Modern design has truly “ mastered the 
m achine for the service of m an” to pro­ 
duce an individually crafted collection of 
rare distinction 
Another precept of modern design is 
that it should express the qualities and 
beauties 
of 
the 
m aterials 
used. 
A 


smooth, sleek finish reveals the beautiful 
grains of rare English oak, walnut and 
rosewood 
veneers 
used 
in 
the 
wood 
pieces, and their natural color character­ 
istics show through to bring interest and 
liveliness to a grouping and to individual 
units. 


A ll rooms need variety, rhythm and 
balance, but line and proportion are even 
more important where the furniture is 
geom etrically sim ple in form. 


The cube form 
has 
become 
almost 
traditional in the fram ework of a collec­ 
tion (rf furniture in modern style. 


And, when it comes to accessories, it is 
mix and match as you wish, with selec­ 
tion and arrangem ent being most impor­ 
tant. 


band saw could cut out stylized and ugly 
decorations for the porch, gable, or stair­ 
way. The furnace and the mold could 
create cast-iron substitutes for woods 
and stone. 


Unfortunately, the operator had not yet 
learned about the relationship between 
art and mass production. 


And it was not until w ell in the 20th 
century that the designer began to make 
the machine the servant of the creative 
artist. 
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COIN OPERATED 
DRY CLEANING 
MACHINES 
NEW & EXCLUSIVE 
COLD PROCESS” 


14 MINUTES 


" 'H o 
C'Q^ -HOUSE 


" T V \ \ 
KLEEN 


953 S. Elmhurst Rd. (Rt. 83) 


(B e tw e e n A lg o n q u in & D e m p s te r) 
. 
_ _ 
Des Plaines 
Open 7 DeVs 
437-714 
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A Distinquished "Threesome. 


Exceptional quality. Ready-to-finish. 


Here is surprising quality never before seen in ready-to-finisl 
furniture. Expertly crafted in solid hardwoods, these chairs sell 
for up to $2 50, finished, in fine furniture stores. You save the 
difference and share in the creation of truly distinctive furni­ 
ture that is uniquely yours . . . a doubly rewarding experience! 


These 
handsom e 
chairs 
dem onstrate that there is 
no limit to quality at The 
Furniture 
Hutch, 
where 
you can choose from over 
3 0 0 
d i f f e r e n t 
ready-to-finish items in a 
w ide range of hard and 
soft w oods . . . all ex­ 
ceptional values. (And we 
have all the materials and 
expert 
advice 
you 
m ay 
need for perfect finishing 
results.) 


A 
LOUIS XV ARMCHAIR 
Reg S 9 9 
Sale $95 


B 
REGENCY FLEUR ARMCHAIR 
Reg S I 0 4 
Sale $99 
C. CHINESE CHIPPENDALE 
Reg. S 9 9 
Sale $95 


ti. The Furniture Hutch 


"ready to finish furniture' 


1162 N Clark St . Ch ica go 
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Families Larger 
In Pioneer Days 


Having six, IO or more than a dozen 
children was a practical thing to do for 
the pioneers who settled the northwest 
.suburbs a century ago. A quarter of all 
newborns were dead before they reached 
their 25th birthday; life expectancy hov­ 
ered around 45 years. 
Without today’s conveniences every­ 
thing that needed to be done was done by 
members of the fam ily — and everyone 
w as expected to do his share. 
W hile men and boys tended the live­ 
stock, fields or stores, the women and 
girls 
rendered 
lard, 
ground 
sausage, 
made head cheese, smoked hams, did the 
cooking, baking and washing (a very 
prim itive task in those tim es), made 
soap and candles, spent time spinning, 
knitting and carpet weaving. 


F A M IL IE S W E R E close-knit and life 
revolved around the home. Children at- 


IF TOURE 
PLANNING 
TO HAVE 
YOUR 
DRAPERIES 
CLEANED... 
BE SURE YOU 
GET THEM 
BACK LIKE 
THISLAJLV 
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( orators insist on roll pleats, 
ly shouldn’t you? Fspoc'alfy 


a that we give them to you at 
sam e p rice as o rd in ary 
i* - What’s more .se guaran- 
we’il return ye 
draperies 
'fly the came cize as toe day 
were born. And if tney’re 
'PY, we take that out too, 
sg with all the dip, d .st, grime 
sr oke. Then, with our exclu- 
That’s L’fc Fabric f pushing 
'nee™, we restore your drap- 
'■ original body, texture and 
Does ti.is make us the 
st drapery clee, ors in 
a I? You bet it dees, t e ause 
re yeu r.,, 
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'A PERY CLEANERS 


It 
i 


P R I M 
C le a n e r s 


142$ I. Palatine Rf. 
Arlington Heights 


2 5 5 - 2 8 0 0 


420 I. Centiol Rd. 
Des Plaines 
2 96 -636 0 


tended school only when they weren't 
needed at the farm . Mother took over 
most of the responsibilities for educating 
her offspring 
A typical scene was a 
woman sitting and reading to her chil­ 
dren before bedtime. 
Today, a large portion of northwest sub­ 
urban residents are transients — not 
quite “ here today, gone tomorrow” but 
close. At the end of a year, two or three 
they are off to another community or 
even another state. 
The suburbs sim ply reflect what is 
happening all over the United States. The 
greener grass on the other side of the hill 
keeps people hopping from job to job, 
town to town, as they strive for the af­ 
fluent life. 
Fam ily ties are diminished with each 
move. Life-long friendships are difficult 
to m aintain when hundreds of miles sep­ 
arate the individuals. 
Where the “ more the m errier” attitude 
towards children existed IOO years ago, 
today a large fam ily is econom ically bur­ 
densome. A study made by the Institute 
of Life Insurance in the late 1960s esti­ 
mated that the cost of raising a child to 
age 18 wes $23,835 for a fam ily with an 
annual income of $6,600. W ith a college 
education increasingly essential and the 
cost of living rising daily, this figure 
must 
be 
considered 
extrem ely 
con 
servative compared to what it costs to 
raise a single child today. 


The pioneers would have a difficult 
time functioning in today’s world or 
being comfortable with today’s lifestyle. 
But then probably few from this popu­ 
lation would choose to lead the life of IOO 
years ago. 


THE BIRTH OF A CHILD is still as 
much cause for celebration as it was 


for 
greatgrandm other. 
A fter 
that 
child is born, however, he will experi­ 


ence an entirely different childhood 
than he would had he been born in 
1872. 


Schiller Shop 


^Draperies 


OFF STOREWIDE 
SALE 


In Honor Of 
Our New Mount Prospect Store 
4 DAYS ONLY— THURS. Thru SUN. 
SEPTEMBER 21 thru SEPTEMBER 24 
Special Store Hours — All Stores 
9:30 A.M. to 9:30 P.M. Thurs. - Fri. - Sat. 
9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M. Sunday 


C H IC A G O 
RED! NOW DRAPERIES 
7160 6RAND AVE. 
NA 2-5545 


N O R R ID G E 
HARLEM IRVING PLAZA 
DRAPERIES-BOUTIQUE 
ME 7-6337 NA 5-7766 


M O U N T P R O S P E C T 
1747 W. GOLF RD. 
GOLF AT BUSSE RD. 
593-2282 
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a royal treasure of design 
^ *" 
Crown Jewel 
by Burlington House Furniture 


Count the w a y s C ro w n Jewel distinguishes y o u r l i f e .,. 
First, w ith a luxuriance of c u r v e s... d o u b ly-cro w n e d atop 
n 
- 
. 
, 
the m ir r o r s ...round and graceful and w o n d e rfu lly carved in 
3 drawers, rasters 
V 
$ 1 1 5 00 
the hour-glass headboard. A ls o w ith intricate and decorative 
Mirrors, 54V2x22V2 " ....................................................$ 5 0 .0 0 
moldings, bold hard w are and tiny rosettes tucked quietly 
Armoire. 4Z*2trtfcx7®f\ 2 doors 5 t r ay drawers, shelf, 
into door corners. A n d equally in importance, w ith oak 
mirror, tie rack. 2 drawers, casters $ 1 5 1 .OO 


solids and pecan veneers that are magnificently finished bv 
j ....................„.................................................. ■ 
$ l 5 6 ° ° 


23 steps. H ave you ever seen traditionalism so enriched? 
Comm° d° 28x16x23 ’ 2 doors: adi she,f........... 
See the entire collection including dining rooms, today. 
certain intricate mirror and headboard/ 
They are on magnificent display. 
mouldings ar,- crafted of simulated wood. 
ARLINGTON HOME INTERIORS 
1421 EAST PALATINE RD. 
ARLINGTON HTS., ILL. 
PHONE CL 5-2789 
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Tuesday, Sept. 19, 1972 
TODAY'S W OMAN Americans Relish Past 
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own past. People have begun to 
eye of the beholder. 


In 1930 the United States Government 
ruled that objects had to be at least a 
hundred years old to be classed as an­ 
tiques, and so admitted duty free to this 
country. Since then antiques have often 
been defined as objects made before 
m o 
However, the age of antiques seems to 
vary in relation to their environment. To 
a New Englander who knows the pine 
furniture of Pilgrim days, or a Virginian 
familiar with the Colonial plantation 
houses, a Victorian sofa does not seem 
antique. In Indiana or Nebraska or Ore­ 
gon it does, because it represents the 
earliest homes in the region 
The term antique loosely used includes 
all sorts of things made and used here 
since the days of settlement. 
Americans have grasped their heritage 
and antiquing has become a way of life 
for many. We enjoy living with the rel­ 
ics, partly because we find them satis­ 
fying artistically and partly because they 
are a link with our own past. 
We often count among our antiques 
things made by machine as well as those 
wrought by hand Most of these are later 
than 1830. 
Legends grow on antiques the way 
moss grows on trees. As a family heir­ 
loom is passed from one generation to 
the next, its history often takes on added 
flourishes. A spinning wheel made in 1820 
becomes the spinning w’heel brought over 
on the Mayflower. A bed of 1840 becomes 
the bed George Washington slept in. 
Many people are placing more empha­ 
sis on the persona] value of the antiques. 
People have begun to see the Victorian 
pieces as an expression of a way of life 


and as an emotional character The fur 
niture once dismissed as being fussv ana 
old-fashioned has been and can lie in 
corporates into tasteful eclectic decors 
Victorian 
grandparents 
and 
great 
grandparents lived in a far surer world' 
than ours 
They knew that everybody 
was wor king in the right direction. They 
knew that Utopia was obtainable and 
they knew that God was in his heaver - 
and on their side. They knew that in the 
end things would work out for the best of 
possible worlds. Theirs is a far cry from 
our situation today, when we’re not even 
sure there is going to be a world when 
we wake up tomorrow. 
To some, using old furniture is a revolt 
against the substitution of plastics for 
genuine hardwoods. Not only are some of 
the carvings on furniture these days 
made of molded plastic instead of wood, 
but more important, manufacturers are 
swinging increasingly towards the use of 
plastic parts and surfaces which imitate 
the look of wood. 
Some attribute the popularity of new 
antiques to emotional and personal con­ 
notations. Victorian furniture reminds us 
of days gone by and the way things were 
for at least the way we think things 
were) when our grandfathers and great­ 
grandfathers 
were 
running 
a 
saner 
world. 
Because this furniture was designed 
and made in America it tells the story of 
our nation’s struggle to get out from un­ 
der the cultural influence of Europe, to 
work out our own ideas, to express the 
way we feel, to make things the way 
they should be made, with our mastery 
of tools and our mechanical ingenuity. 
TISSOT 
pacemakers 


Grandmother Didn't En joy 
Modern Home Conveniences 


Our new Tissots put her right in 
step! Up-to-the-m inute shapes 
and sizes for the girl-on-the-go. 
Not to m ention the confidence 
that goes with the pridefully made 
^wiss m ovem ent, factory-tested 
tor 7 full days before Tissot would 
release it! 
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SLAVIN JEWELERS 
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Is there a grandmother who has never 
been asked, “What was it like in the old­ 
en days?** 
And whether Grandma’s memory darts 
back to a sack of jawbreakers at the Sat­ 
urday movie matinee . . . or further, to 
licking the dasher at the Sunday School 
picnic . . . or even beyond that, to a 
foamy cup of milk fresh from the pail, 
one thing we may be sure, the memories 
that tasted the best and smelled the best 
are the ones remembered the best. 
The turkey was neither frozen nor pre­ 
stuffed; the roasting pan had no foil lin­ 
ing, and the oven’s only “control’’ was 
Grandma’s intuitive touch on the damp­ 
er. So in that sense, a baking hint: scat­ 
ter a spoon of flour on paper and set in 
the oven, if it takes a good color in 5 
minutes the oven is right for (bread) 
loaves. 


THE HOMEMAKERS of yesteryears 
could not rely on modem convenience 
dinners frof the freezer. The little ladies 
had never even heard of a television 
much less a TV dinner. 
Homegrown 
fruits and vegetables had to be preserved 
by whatever means available; often by 
methods that were crude and inadequate 
by today’s standards. 
Sweet corn was oven dried in the sun 
as well as apricots and various other 
fruits. Apples would last the winter if 
they were buried in the ground. Cellars 
and caves were stocked during the sum­ 
mer for winter meals. 
I'SD A grades and inspectors were vir­ 
tually unheard of in Great Grandma’s 
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also supplied fresh meat for the family 
meals. 
\ et from these crude beginnings come 
some of our most cherished foods of to­ 
day. Many homemakers are rejecting 
the 
over-saturated 
market 
of 
con­ 
venience foods of all types and sizes. 
As a result of recent consumer de­ 
mand, most stores are stocking natural, 
unbleached flour and bread without pre­ 
servatives. Natural food stores and cook­ 
books are on the upswing as more and 
more homemakers explore Grandma’s 
techniques. 
EVEN SOUR DOUGH bread, which 
was 3 necessity when yeast was scarce, 
has become the specialty (rf many mod­ 
ern restaurants. 
Country hams cured the old-fashioned 
way are often more expensive and are 
reserved for holidays and special occa­ 
sions. Still, the meat evokes memories of 
the “good old days.** 
P r o b a b l y the best thing about 
Grandmas day is simply that we are 
able to reap the benefits without the 
hardships. There are not many cooks 
who would be willing to trade their mod­ 
ern range for a wood-burning stove. The 
great difference today is that women 
have an option Grandma never had — to 
choose a cast iron skillet over an electric 
erne. 


J ota I Concept 


Women dream “total concept” and are 
continually soaking up decorating and 
furnishing ideas, inspiration in model 
rooms, builders’ model homes, house 
tours and in home service and home fur­ 
nishing 
magazines,” 
observed 
Mary 
Kraft, Director of Home Building and 
Decorating, Good Housekeeping Maga­ 
zine. 
Today’s homemaker is surrounded by 
the greatest assortment of attainable 
merchandise that ever existed and she is 
v cry conscious of her responsibility in 
making decisions involving the spending 
of anything from a few dollars to several 
thousand of the family budget. 
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J C’s Boost Enrollment 


The Junior College is strictly a product rector of accounting services is also fe- 
of America, of Illinois in particular. The 
first junior college opened in Joliet in 
1902. Fifty years later there were 600 
United States junior college with more 
than 600,000 students enrolled. In 1968, 
two million students were in 2-year in­ 
stitutions. Over 80 per cent of these were 
in community colleges. 
Harper in Palatine and Oakton in Mor­ 
ton 
Grove 
are 
two 
such 
commu­ 
nity colleges. 
Harper, which serves high school dis­ 
tricts 211, 214 and Barrington High 
School District 224 was given the go­ 
ahead signal in 1965 by voter referen­ 
dum, following passage of the Illinois Ju ­ 
nior College Act. Enrolled in its first 
classes, held at Elk Grove High School in 
the fall of 1967 were 1,725 students. 


NOW A CO M PLEX of eight buildings 
set on 218 acres, Harper’s fall 1972 en­ 
rollment numbers somewhere around 
12,000. 
Grandma just might pop her bifocals 
to see women enrolled in such courses as 
crim inal justice, electronics technology, 
architectural technology, air conditioning 
and refrigeration .... except that in some 
instances Grahdma herself might be one 
of these students. 
A ll courses at both Harper and Oakton 
Community College are open to both 
sexes and it is not uncommon to find 
women studying legal technology, pro­ 
dentistry, 
computer 
programming 
or 
business administration. Special efforts 
have been made to accommodate the old­ 
er woman returning to school to increase 
her education after a lapse of several 
years. 
BOTH CO LLEG ES provide a child 
care center where mothers who attend 
school cm a regular basis, and staff and 
faculty members, may leave their pre­ 
schoolers. Both colleges have an exten­ 
sive and stimulating continuing educa­ 
tion program and numerous seminars to 
help adults get back into the educational 
swing of things. 
Females on the Harper faculty number 
37 instructors, 17 assistant professors, 7 
associate professors, I teacher, I teach­ 
ing assistant and 4 para-professionals. At 
Oakton working full time as faculty 
members are 33 females as opposed to 58 
males. Of the five top administrators, 
one — Dr. Lena Lucietto is a woman. 
She is assistant to the president. The di­ 


male — Mrs. Ginger Parker. 
OAKTON COMMUNITY College, estab­ 
lished by referendum in 1969 and serving 
Niles and Maine Townships, launched its 
first classes in fall 1970 with an enroll­ 
ment of 800. Projected enrollment for fall 
1972 is 3,200. 
According to Dr. Joann Powell, associ­ 
ate professor at Harper, a woman should 
be allowed to choose, based on her abili­ 
ty, the kind of education she wants to 
pursue. Then she should be allowed to 
enter any vocational field suitable to her 
training and ability. 
More choices, not rote changing, is 
what she considers the most important 
progress women have made to date. 


IT omen Succeed 
In Education 


“ The higher education of women is one 
of the great social and moral advances 
of modern times,” state Harry G. Good 
and Jam es D. Teller in “ A History of 
Western Education.” 
In early United States history, any edu­ 
cation of females beyond high school was 
to make them more interesting wives 
and, most important, good mothers. 
Schooling of women “ should enable them 
to implant in the tender mind such senti­ 
ments of virtue, propriety and dignity as 
are suited to the freedom of our govern­ 
ment,” said Noah Webster. 
Harvard University existed 200 years 
before any attempts were begun to pro­ 
vide such higher education for women. In 
1836 Mount Holyoke Seminary stated that 
it would welcome young ladies. Vassar 
Fem ale College opened in 1865, followed 
by Wellesley and Smith in 1875 and Bryn 
Mawr in 1885. 
In 
1851, 
the 
Methodist 
Episcopal 
Church decided to sponsor a college to be 
located in a grove of oaks north of Chi­ 
cago on Lake Michigan. It was also de­ 
cided to lay out streets and create a 
town. The town was named “ Evanston” ; 
the college, Northwestern University. 
Chartered by legislation in 1867, the 
“ Illinois Industrial University” was lo­ 
cated in Urbana. By 1870, it was no long­ 
er only a technical college but a college 
of liberal arts as well. In 1885, its name 
was changed to the University of Illinois. 
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Beautiful Things for Her, for 
and the Home 


Turn your ring into a 
''CROWN JEWEL” 
with a sparkling, exciting 


RING A ROUND 


. . . the amazing new Diam ond Ring 
Guard that adds instant charm and di­ 
mension to Diam ond Rings 


Take your present diam ond ring or 
band . ... slip it betw een a lovely new 
D iam ond Ring-A-Round Guard and 
your old ring becom es alive with rich 
new glam our, sparkle and excitem ent. 


Choose From Over IOO Unique Designs 


Gold or Silver, from $35.00 — Diamonds from $100 


Master Charge - BankAmericard 
Persin a n d Robbin 


D I A M O N D S • C R Y S T A L • SILVER • CH IN A • G I F T W A R E • W A T C H E S 
• BR ID A L RLO! 


C L 3 7900 


24 S DUNTON COURT 
• 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS ILL 60006 


OPEN THURSDAY AND FRIDAY TO 9 P M . 


SHE WENT BACK. Sandy Blunnen- 
marriage and a family She's simply 
shine of Des Plaines is one of scores 
''exploring” education this time with 
of women flocking back to school to 
the approval of 
husband and 
chil- 
complete 
an education interrupted 
dren. 


Need a chuckle? You can find 
one every day in 44Short R 'b s'\ 
daily cartoon in the H ERA LD . 


. . . to this! 


make your 
ring go 
from this 


M em bers of the H erald’s Suburban 
Livin g 
staff 
responsible 
for 
Today’s 
Wom an copy: P a t Adam, Genie Camp­ 
bell, 
Fran Heckart, 
Dorie M cClellan 
Dorothy O liver, Eleanor Rives, Marianne 
bcott and Monica W ilch. 


Cover designs by Ed Jirasek. Edited 
by Audrey Chap. 
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Grand Opening 
Introductory Sale! 


S A V E "? 2 5 % 


on everything in our store 
Custom & H e a d y - M a d e 


d r a p e r i e s 
to mutch your budget 


• Valances 
• fabrics 
• Bedspreads 
a Shades 
• Slipcovers 
a Woven woods 


M e l W illiam s promises 


^ 
>ook 
with 
hefter 
w ork "K im h .p o f a better price 
. . . o il w o rk g u a r a n te e d ' 


FREE ESTIMATE 


absolutely 


no obligation 
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I n t e r i o r s 
116 bl. Evergreen 
A R L IN G T O N H E IG H T S 


T H E F A M I L Y R O O M of James 
Bragg , home. Arlington Heights, re- 
fleets the trend o f suburban lifestyles. 
The cozy fam ily room is considered 
an important addition to the family 
ftiaf relaxes together. The rec room 
is just es important to modern fem- 
dies as the dining room was to the 
V icforians. 


Family Fife Centered 


Around Dining Room 
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W H ITE. W A Y 
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Suprem e 80 oz. 
Nj 
i f 


Rubber Padding s' | y , 


Included 


Custom Installation 


1 0 0% DuPont Nylon 
Hi Low Loop 
S c u lp tu r e d 
R u gged an d Reasonable 
$A 95 
O 
S q . Yd. 


• Completely Installed 


10 0% Nylon 
V e l v e t P lu sh 
C alm & Casual 
$ 7 9 5 
* 
Sq . Y d . 


• Completely Installed 


10 0 % Polyester 
2 inch Luxury 
S h a g 
Rich and Thick 
$ 0 9 5 
O 
S q Y d . 
Completely Installed 


CARPET BEAUTY 
IS MORE THAN 
SKIN DEEP 


• 
>ur ow n custom installers 


• T jckless w all to-w all installation 
on w o o d 


• H e a v y rubber p a d d in g for longer 
c a rp e t life 


• 
>fair C a p p in g 


• Perfectly m atched seam ing 


• fbe price w e ad vertise includes all 


these deluxe features, 
so why p ay more! 


100% Nylon 
Two-Tone 
S h a g 
Bright and Lively 
S 7 9 5 
* 
Sq . Y d . 


* Completely Installed 


1 0 0% Acrylic 
V e l v e t P lu sh 
Luxurious & Form al 
SO 9 5 


O 
Sq. Y d . 


• Com pletely installed 


100% Polyester 
Ultra Luxurious 
P lu sh S h a g 
Soft and Velvety 
S O 95 
o 
Sq . Y d . 
Completely Installed 
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Hours: 


O p en Six D ays A W e e k 


Mon., Thurs. 4 Fri. IO to 9 


Tues. IO to 5:30 Sat. IO to 5 30 
O p e n S u n d a y 


Phone 253-7355 


1429 E. Palatine Rd., Arlington Heighfs 
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days and here the entire fam ily lin g er^ 
after supper for conversation studying 
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the first tim e- diet 
and healthful Iivm g were related; it is 
possible that the more casual attitude to- 
ward dining, characteristic of the con­ 
tem porary scene, and the growing merg­ 
er of the dining space with other living 


areas had their beginnings in the Victo­ 
rian era. 


There was no sudden change in house 
planning — only a gradual loss of impor­ 
t e r of the isolated dining room until 
the present rush to subordinate the din­ 
ing area to that related to rest and re­ 
laxation. 


mudsill ?LUuCh 0f the fam ily life of the 
middle 19th century carried on around 
the dining room table, or at times in a 
M n g room, the parlor often assumed a 
Kind of musty dignity. 


This room — with its m arble fireplace, 
carved 
tables, 
horsehair 
upholstered 
^ofas and chairs, whatnots and framed 
mottoes — was usually reserved for com­ 
pany and form al occasions. 
T U E IN E F F IC IE N C Y of early heat­ 
ing systems and the lack of insulation 
encouraged the use of carpets in the par- 
i°r and other im portant rooms, carpet 
which covered the entire floor. Under the 
carpet was placed straw , m atting or pa­ 
per. which had to be renewed at inter­ 
na s, house cleaning in the spring was 
the event when mother and the hired girl 
moved everything out in the yard for a 
complete renovation. 
Other differences existed between the 
homes of the Victorian period ad thoee 
of today. Then the kitchen was likely to 
be removed some distance from the din­ 
ing room and was still a poorly arranged 
room equipped with the inefficient appli­ 
ances of the period. 
The bedrooms on the second floor were 
usually alike in their lack of proper facil­ 
ities and 
furnishings 
for com fortable 
sleep according to present day stan­ 
dards. 


M O T H E R A N D father had the best 
front room since the noise of traffic was 
not then a factor, while the other rooms 
were assigned to other members of the 
aitiih in the order of their ages. 
B e d r o o m s were not scientifically 
planned as they are now and they had 
few closets or other provisions for con­ 
venience and comfort 
Bathroom s, where they existed, were 
usually dark and unpleasant spaces with 
little hint of 20th century glamor. 
The attached garage, so common to­ 
day, was not dreamed of — instead, the 
stable-carriage house with its weath­ 
ervane was a conspicious part of the es­ 
tablishments of those who could afford 
them. 


Look for well-bred elegance and 


gentle shaping in the fall ward­ 


robe of T O D A Y 'S W O M A N . 
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FALL 


9 
o h m s 
WOMAN 


Fashion welcomes fall with chic 


new styling for daytime, sport-time 


and night-time activities. 


The Classic Look is back on the 


scene, along with waist-cinching 


belts, pleated skirts and cuffed 


pants — with jackets topping all! 


Colors are brave and bright in 


red, green, yellow and blue. 


Fashions Reflect 
Lib Movement 


Nowhere has the women's liberation 
movement appeared so pronounced as in 
the world of fashion. 


As women fought for the right to vote 
and guide their own lives and careers, 
their 
independence 
gradually 
began 
showing up in fashion. Discarding the 
cumbersome corset, raising skirts and 
cropping the hair are only three early 
examples. 


A century ago women's clothes showed 
little signs of emancipation. Waists were 
excessively tight and skirts, long and 
hampering. Corsets were a wardrobe 
staple. A girl would begin wearing one in 
her teens so she would have a waist that 
her husband could span with two hands. 


High fashion during the 1880s was tile 
bustle, and when this vogue finally died, 
skirts became so narrow that they ham­ 
pered the movements of the wearer. 
Women resembled sparrows, forced to 
w alk in a series of little hops. 


NARROW SKIRTS were in turn sup­ 
planted by the crinolette, somewhat like 
the bustle but even more voluminous and 
requiring even added drapery. This, how­ 
ever, was the final expression of a dic­ 
tated idle womanhood. 


C A R LA W O O D OF Mount Prospect 
made this gown that dates back to 
the latter part of the 19th century. 
Under the gown she wears a petti­ 
coat, pantalets, stockings and slip­ 


pers A Victorian woman would also 
have worn a chemise, corset, corset 
cover and another petticoat. Carla's 
father, George Wood, is the photo­ 
grapher. 


Just 
Where Did It 


Scandals were created in the early 
years of the 20th century by women who 
dared to smoke in public or display 
painted lips. (Heavens . . . if the early 
protestors could see the braless look of 
today.) 


While dress around the turn of the cen­ 
tury consisted of fewer and simpler gar­ 
ments (minus the constricting corset), 
women were still shackled by long, full 
dresses with sleeves that ballooned into 
kg o muttons. 


And then the First World War hit and 
no one even had time to partake in the 
frivolous friUs of life. Fashion design 
consequently came to a virtual standstill. 


HOMEN TOO were caught up in the 
events around them and dressed accord­ 
ingly, many preferring the workman’s 
overalls. They replaced men who had en­ 
listed in every field of activity, including 
the assembly lines of factories. 


Toward the end of the war, the waist­ 
line did drop to the hips. It also became 
fashionable to wear a ribbon or band 
around the forehead, a slave band on the 
arm above the elbow and a thin gold 
chain around the ankle. 


And then the bomb dropped at home. 
As the war ended women rebelled when 
told to return to their kitchens and 
housewify duties. They felt they had 
showed their true capabilities during the 
war. Many became irate over blatant 
sexual discrimination. 


They rebelled in a multitude of ways. 
In fashion the first sign was the gar- 
conne, an extremely short haircut. It 
represented not only a change in wom­ 
en’s fashion, but also in their whole way 
of life. 


A 
K I N D 
O F 
madness 
follow­ 
ed . . . that of the Roaring Twenties. 
H omen, for the first time, began show- 
ing a lot of tog. Long necklaces were 
worn everywhere including on the beach. 
Belts were worn low on the hip to pre­ 
sent a boyish image 


After a few years of being extremely 
short, skirts became longer again. The 
Roaring Twenties ground to an abrupt 
halt and with it the conflict between 
boyishness and femininity ceased. 


It was the lady who emerged in the 
1930s — that same lady who is now being 
diessed in the '70s after the micro mini 
wave of the 1960s. 


But just because skirts again became 
longer, it was no indication that women 
were losing ground in the fight for fash­ 
ion freedom. Quite the contrary, in 1930 
the first backless bathing suits were 
worn. Women's sports clothes became 
far scantier than they had ever been 
even in the 20s, a trend that has contin­ 
ued right up to present day. 


Germ ich took the boldest step of all by 
introducing the topless bathing suit in the 
1960s 


AND WHILE THE cycle of fashion 
continues to go round and round borrow­ 
ing styles from the past but updating 
them in new synthetic materials and col­ 
or combinations, a primary trend contin­ 
ues to evolve. 


It is the trend toward more informal 
dressing with a great emphasis on com­ 
fort. Today’s woman, unlike her ances­ 
tors of IOO years ago, is free to dress to 
suit her individuality. 


S h e 
h a s 
h e r 
choice 
of 
cos­ 
tumes . . 
pants, long skirt, short skirt 
or hot pants. 
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A N Y T H IN G G O ES in today's fash­ 
ion. Suede, feathers and silk are used 
in fashioning these three ensembles 


that were created by students of 
Fashion Design Program at Har 
College. 


Elizabeth Olsson's 


» 
fTlERLE n O R fT lR Il 


COSfflETIC STUDIOS 


Face Up To Your Face 


Faces are amazing and wonderful in 
their variety; no two are identical — 
each one reflects the personality and 
individuality of its owner. But faces do 
resemble each other in shape. The seven 
basic shapes are oval, round, square, 
oblong, triangle, inverted triangle and 
diamond. Some people even have a 
combination of face shapes. Bone struc­ 
ture determines a person's face shape. 


According to Elizabeth Olsson of 
Merle Norman Cosmetics, Woodfield, 
the way to determine your own face 
shape is to first pull your hair straight 
back, and secure it with a headband. 
Remove your make up completely. Hair 
and make up can create illusions. Next, 
with a ruler measure the length of your 
face from the hairline to the chin. Then, 
in the middle of a piece of plain paper 
draw a vertical line the same length as 
your own measurement. Measure the 
widest point of your forehead just 
above your eyebrows. Draw a horizon­ 
tal line of vour exact measurement 
across the vertical line. Be sure to draw 
it the same distance down on the vertic­ 
al line so that it corresponds with the 
distance from your hairline. 


Next, measure the widest point of 
your cheekbones just under the eyes. 


Draw a horizontal line the same length 
as the measurement taken, making sure 
that it corresponds with the distance 
between your forehead and cheekbone. 
Then measure the widest point of your 
jawline just under the lower lip, and 
again draw the corresponding horizon­ 
tal line on the paper. With a slightly 
curving line join the outer points of the 
horizontal lines to each other. Then 
continue the lines to correspond with 
your own chin and hairline. Now you 
have diagramed your own face. 


After you know your basic face 
shape you can put the principals of 
creative make up to work for you. For 
instance, let s pretend your face shape 
is square. This means your forehead, 
cheeks and jaw at their widest point are 
almost equal and your face is rather 
short in length. To soften the straight 
lines of the face and minimize the width 
of the jaw use highlights and shadows. 
The corners of the forehead are shadow­ 
ed to give a rounded lcyk to the hair­ 
line. The center of the mrehead should 
be highlighted, and a band of highlight 
placed down the center of the nose. 
Shadow in the hollows of the cheeks 
and on the jaw to minimize the width in 
the lower portion of the face. 


. . . Where women com e to learn about co m ­ 
plexion care and the latest trends in make-up 
from som eone who is just as interested in 


each individual’s specific beauty needs as the 
person's very own professional make-up artist 
would be — 
truely, a unique personalized ser­ 
vice that can also be a lot of fun. 


* * * * * 


v . 
I 


YOU ARE CORD IALLY INVITED 


To receive an hour long pro­ 
fessional beauty analysis and 
complete lips-to-lashes make 
up lesson. A complete new 
look designed just for you in 
private without charge or ob­ 
ligation. 


WOODFIELD MALL 
Phone 8 82 -12 24 
112 MAIN ST. 
rX 
Phone 823-1224 


'n i t x 


HIM iv 
i i 
awa® 
An attention-better. This man-made fur import comes in beige, brown, black and 
white. Choose possum, fox or Spanish lamb trim. Modeled by Jean Drehobl of Michelle 
Gabrielle, Rosemont. Background provided by Old Orchard Country Club. 


Tuesday, September 19, 1972, TODAY'S WOMAN 
Fashion 
Fare 
for 
FollXMaAYie’A AppaJv&t 
J f 
I I 1 SAMPLE SHOP 
I O N . Dunton, Downtown Arlington H e ig h ts^ 
392-2063 
Daily 9:30 to 5:30, Thurs. to 9 
. . . sm a rt. . . chic . . . 
capturing the great classic 
.details . . . blending them 
into contemporaries. 
Dolman sleeves, wider legged 
slacks, wool tweeds, camel, 
plaids. Find the greatest looks 
of all in fashion — together 
again — at Marge's in the 
most wearable fashions in 
years! We've something to suity 
all your needs, from 
busy morning to 
fun-filled nights. 
Sizes 3 junior petite thru 15 
Sizes 6 thru 18 
Shop where friendliness prevails 


W e honor Master Charge & BankAmericard 


— or use our convenient lay away 
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COATING 


IT 


OVER 


I h it co tto n su ed e boot-top coat sports a Sherpa collar and border It comes in 
brown and dark blue in tall sizes 12-18 $75 at Tall Girls Shop, Woodfield 


Grandma's Nightshirt 


Plaza del Lago 
Wilmette 251 5668 


fords*!!b o llin g ^\1 cadm ush ahead 
** simPle with these selections from Cran 
plaid coat trimmed in t * Sh°ppin* Cen* r At left, Helen McClellan wears a belle 
^ ? CCOOn ($75): & Gl°ria G°> " ^ s 8-16. Sue Bo* 
In sizes 5-13. 
1 
* 
featurin8 a modified capelet sleeve and red piping ($65, 


long plaid nightshirt 
looks soft and girlish 
when trimmed with lace, 
matching quilted robe $28 
polyester and cotton in 
green/red multi 
sizes xsmall. small 
medium, large 


undercover 
boutique 


the ultim ate in intimates ’ 


W o o d field 
882 2962 
Center Mall, 
across from Fields 


The 
Great Look. 


The 
Big Choice in 
BLAZERS 


A. Brushed wool plaid wrap Smoking Jacket 
sizes 5-13. 
$44.00 


B. Modern Juniors pin wale corduroy blazer. 
Navy, grey, brown, hunter green. Sizes 5-13. 
$36.00 


C. Wool plaid baseball jacket, sizes 5-13. 
$28.00 


D. Modern Juniors cotton velveteen blazer. 
Rust, black, brown, hunter green. Sizes 5-13. 
$36.00 


E. Print corduroy blazer, sizes 5-13. 
$22.00 


OPEN SUNDAYS NOON TO 5. 


882-9220 
W 
o 
o 
d 
f i e 
l d 
Upper Level between Fields and Penneys 


, ta 


NATURALIZE!*. 
I 
■ ' 
r adds real 
zip to 
. 


the fashion 
XI 
boot 


A voila hie in Biod Brown 
Purple, Rome. Honey. 


rolling meadows shoes 


Rolling Meadow^Shoppfng Center 
on Kirchoff Road 
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/'/a id and the layered look are put 
together 
by 
Howard 
W olf 
in 
this 
all-acrylic pantsuit. A black suvater knit 
weskit tops a white uide-sleeved blouse 
rind plaid flared slacks. Worn here by 
Marilyn Roy. it is priced at $72 at Mai- 
son de Romayne. Arlington Heights 


Learn the 
creative new ways 
to sew with knits. 


BASIC KIGHT C LASSES 
*|.> 


\N e d n e sd a y , S e p te m b e r 2 7 
1 :0 0 -3 :0 0 p.m . 
T h u r sd a y , O cto b er 5 
7 :0 0 -9 :0 0 p.m . 
T u e sd a y , O cto b er IO 
9:30-1 1:30 a.m . 


T h u r sd a y , O ctob er 12 
1 :0 0 -3 :0 0 p.m . 
T u e sd a y , O ctob er 17 
7 :0 0 -9 :0 0 p.m . 
F rid a y , O ctob er 2 0 
9 :3 0 -1 1:30a.m . 
Inquire about our free sen ice to organizations - fashion 
shotes and d e m o n s tr a tio n c 


Monday thru Thursday 9 to 9 
r riday & Saturday 9:30 to 5:30 
BmAMfFiCARO 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
222 E. Grove St. 
Free parking 


FABRIC CENTER 


259-6688 


J ^ / 
:r * 
W 
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s 
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i f ter 
ta k in g 
th< 
fiasu 
Right 
at 
■ tn t, h n Seu 
Arlington Heights Hail 
a m e r has copied a $200 fashion 
The 
nary and white ensemble uvs made from a 
sireoiess shell and slack suit patterns It 
es IOtr * polyester and is machine uvsh- 
able and double 
The total cost of the 
ensemble uas $.t0 


W omen . 
Pledge 
Allegiance 
To Pants 


The dresses are great; the skirts are 
snappy 
each has its special place 
this year in the sportswear scene. But 
nothing and no one. no m atter what, 
seems able to lure the average woman 
away from her ardent allegiance to 
pants. 
Not this year, anyway. And maybe 
not forever. 
Pants are too convenient, too easily 
slipped on. too relevant to the ’60’s 
lite style to be relinquished light Iv. In­ 
deed. in many communities, they’re al­ 
most uniform. Women prize the e isy 
elegance and the freedom of movement 
they add to busy, action-packed days 
and casual, sociable evenings. 
Pants go anvwhere nowadays 
de­ 
pending on cut and fabric 
fo r suit­ 
ability Man tailored cotton cordurovs 
are rivaling denim bv dav as the basic 
no-nonsense pant. Many are straight in 
the leg and sport cuffs. At night, flared 
velvets and woolen jerseys — also care­ 
fully cuffed 
serve the same function 
as the long skirt. 
So great is the demand for pants out­ 
fits that two major sportswear designers 
showed no skirts at all for fall. 
With pants go all the new jacket and 
coat shapes: shirt jackets, the biggest 
neus for fall, often tailored in lumber*, 
jack checks; the wrap coat with sash 
belt and shwl collop the easv casual 
cardigan; the flowing Left Bank smock; 
the baseball jacket, often ribbed at the 
cuffs and waist; the tent topper, looser 
and longer; and the still-popular blazer. 
I ants for evening like matching jack­ 
ets. a cardigan or a ruffled blazer The 
jumpsuit makes a comeback in metallic 
knits or white wool. 
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ashions “ g, 
ead 


The 
American 
Girl 


America 
ll The 
Contemporary 
Classic 


( fro m the N a t i o n a l Hairdressers 


a n d Cosm etologists Assoc.) 
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The 
backgrounds for 
Today's 
pitman fashion photographs was 
proi idvd through the courtesy of Old 
tOrchard Countr\ ( lab and ('atony 
Country Condominiums, located in 
Mount Prospect 
Photography b\ 
Adams & Adams of Evanston. 


Fem inine! 
A linen blazer tops 
swing-free silk 
chiffon to convey 
conservative 
elegance. 
Done for us in size 6. 
Sizes 6 to 18. 


\ j f .'a/isum 


a special 


store 
for the 
special 
woman 


villager mall 
111 north avenue 
barrington. illinois 60010 
(312) 381 8494 


Mon thru Thurs. 10 OO to 5 OO 


Friday 
10 OO to 9 OO 


Saturday 
I 0 OO to 4 OO 


Id e a l fo r lounging, this cotton quilted robe is done in a Pennsylvania Dutch print. Available in red or 
navy on white for $30 at Undercover Boutique, Woodfield. 


A little fabric 
can work wonders in 
your hom e 


H 


w sp 


DRAPERIES • SLIPCOVERS • REUPHOLSTERY 


LET YARDSTOCK M AKE IT FOR YOU 


Custom mode slipcovers, reupholstery and draperies, all 
carefully worked by Yardstick's experts at Yardstick's 
thrifty prices. Choose from thousands of yards of beau- 


S P r,n9 and Fall D ecorator Fabrics and leave the 
rest to us.wmiimrn 


NORTH 


4911 Dempster 
Skokie, III. 
OR 5-0036 


WEST 


55th & Willow Springs Rd 
LaGrange Highlands, III. 
246-5455 


NORTHWEST 


3?? E. Rand Rd. 


Arlington Heights, HI. 
394-2223 


C om ing Soon 


1455 W. Schaumburg 
Schaumburg 


Sim plicity in styling marks this nai 
long-sleeved, ribbed knit dress with whit< 
collar and cuffs. The torso pleated skirt ii 
in muted shades of navy, white and ret 
plaid. 
Modeled by 
K ay 
K laja, 
thii 
polyester and cotton blend is m ailable it 
sizes 8-16 for $42 at Lual Shop, Rolling 
Meadow*. 


Original H u m m e l 
Music B o x e s 
1 0 % 
Off 


Reg. SU..Kl 
ON ALL 


$ 7 5 0 
NO* 
4 
IMPORTED GERMAN 
GLT CRYSTAL 


B R A T W U R S T 
I m p o r t e d G e r m a n 
(R e g . $1.29 lh.) 
H A C K E R B E E R 
S ^ ISS C H E E S E 
Reg. 
(R eg. $ 1.29 lh.) 
ti buttle* 


99*' 
s f c > :{«» 


Skirts Go 


Lengths 


When Jane Colby 


puts it all together 


you have a 
total wardrobe 


p ric e d to fit y o u r b u d g e t! | 


Jane C olby shows you how to put together 


your w a rd ro b e . . . fo r your job, fo r school, 


fo r your active life! M ix an d match pants, 


skirts, tunic vests, turtle tops an d m ore. All 


are knit of 100% Dacron and in a variety 


of exciting colors and sizes IO to 20. 


17 W . C am p b ell, D ow ntow r^A rlington Heights 


No longer is there confusion 
over the hemline. Whether or 
not you show your knees is 
entirely 
up 
to 
you! 
(And 
aren't you glad?) 
Out of all the chaos has fi­ 
nally emerged th ^ fin al judge 
of fashion, individuality. And 
with it emerges a new fashion 
statement. Women will never 
again slavishly adhere to any 
one fashion dictate. 


The theme is echoed and 
re-echoed in fall styles, fabrics 
and colors. Each appears ev­ 
erywhere, at any time of day 
or night. 
Today’s woman need not 
worry about following fashion 
guides to the letter, because 
the 
whole 
secret 
of 
the 
well-dressed 
woman 
is 
the 
“ right" 
look 
for 
her 
own 
needs. 


A G E O M L I HU. P R IN T on navy blue antron nylon creates a stunning ensemble. 
The skirt and shawl material is priced at $2.95 a yard. The blouse is made from yellow 
qiana doubleknit at $8.95 a yard. Modeled by Kathy Toben. The material is a ta liable 
at Linda Z's in M i. Prospect Pima. 


F A U , SPECI ALS! 


l f the sh o e fit s . 
. 
. and these will — 
anytim e! The camel suede slip-on with tortoise 
patent toe trim features decorative lacing ($23) The more casual suede comes in dark 
brown with green and rust trim. ($19) Both selections ain liable at Arlington Bootery in 
Arlington Heights. 
J 


A U A b o v e S p e c ia ls G o o d 


Our finer foods include, sausages, 
salads. Westphalian hams, imported 
chocolate and cookies, international 
liquors, pralines, our popular Black 
Forest Cherry cake. 


lith C opy o f I his A d Only 


Browse thru our gift shop. See clocks 
from 
the 
Black 
Forest. 
( herman 
steins, magazines, greeting card> and 
wood carvings. 
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Fall 


Colors 


Shine 


True 


,9'* 


• •P!f,k a 
any color; lighten it 
brighten it; heighten it. and it will & 
ready for fall. 


Wishy-washy 
shades 
and 
muddv 
variations are out; true primary color, 
glowing earth tones and powered n a. 
tels are in. 
pas" 


Envision a perfect autumn day, all it. 
colors Singing in the dazzling light ,f 
noon. 
ivture the same scene just at 
dawn, seen through morning mists and 
touched by early frost. These are the 
palettes to work w ith . 
he 


Even the absence of color is heigh­ 
tened: white are dazzling, blacks are 
deep, grays and beiges are touched with 
luminous silver and gold. 


Bright colors, combined with clas-ic 
fashions, come across casual, clean and 
fresh - 
a very American sort of look 
Even red white and blue combination^ 
are brighter: clearer, truer blues and 
right-on turkey reds. 


Monotone, dyed-to-match looks are 
back. Look tor sweaters, skirts and 
shoes all in the same brave color De 
signers are re discovering the elegant 
pulled-to gether look of one strong Colo/ 
statement. 


Variety and interest come through 
tombinations of textures (mohair with 


Ha ha ' T 
m " ,W,th VT,vet) or Judicious 
da>hes of black or white, used more as 
punctuation than trim. 


In general, the rule is bright by day 
and Paler atter dark — a sunlight and 
moonlight effect that goes well with the 
season S pure, natural silhouettes. 


Paler colors for evening are seen espe- 
j hilly 
in 
plaids: 
pastel 
checks 
on 
ack-groundsi of white, ivory or vanilla 
look especially new and delight fully 
feminine. Long plaid evenings shirts 
look smashing with pale furs. 
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by Cherie Ste im rf* T ^ fu U ^ ^ in 'Z °fr, lentr}1 trcfcery fashions this two-piece outfit worn 
collar buttons snugly to t t u a i T ^ J T 
^ ^ 
With Mled sleeve* and mandarin 
ensemble is am Z Z at 
" * > 
* * 


, m* W + 
• ■ 4 M # * - « 
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. V 
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worn 


" M H H , . * 
4 
MC 
« 
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A rt carved diamond and 
wedding rings assure quality and 
elegance. A complete selection of 
styles is aixiilable at Stal in Jewelers, 
Des Plaines 


** 
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o d n tt v n /L 
FABRICS 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
Daily 9-9, Saturday 9-5:30 
Sunday 12-4 p.m. 


The COMPLETE sewing store 


SEWING MACHINE SALES 
I REPAIRS — ALL MAKES 


Free lighted parking 


17 S. Dunton 
Arlington Hts. 


2 5 5 - 3 2 5 5 


JUST ASK 
any 
of 
our 
professional 
sewing saleswomen for a 
solution 
to 
your 
sewing 
problem 
they can and 
WILL help you. 


WE BUY 
only # I quality fabric 
even 
on our sale tables 


CLOSEOUTS 


49 yd - 99* y d .- 1 .9 9 yd. 
Remnants - V? price 


Free lighted parking 


17 S. Dunton 
Arlington Hts. 


2 5 5 - 3 2 5 5 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
Daily 9-8, Saturday 9-5:30 
Sunday 1 2 -4 p .m . 
The COMPLETE sewing store 
SEWING MACHINE SALES 
4 REPAIRS - A l l MAKES 


The casual pant outfit is an all-time 
favorite. 
This beige, white and black 
striped top ($15) with patterned flares 
($18) is made of washable acrylic. Mod­ 
eled by Jo Ann Bednar, from the Lor­ 
raine Anne Shop, Arlington Heights. 


SU€D€ 9QKERV 


Put a little magic 
at your feet 
in 
the 
beauty 
of 
this blue suede 
with 
its plush 
look and vel­ 
vety feel. It'll 
turn 
your 
next evening 
out into a 
spellbinding 
occasion! 


Blue suede or 
black patent 
17 99 
Ute Stride. 


s h o e s 
JoalShoes 
A rlington M a rk e t 
D ryden & K ensington 
A rlington H eights 


Open Mon., Thurs. & Fri. nites 


Use our Instant Charge 


— we honor any credit card— 


d f t J i 


rn ■ 


[A 


‘ Something to 
Pant Over" 


Our big news is that pant suits are 
not only in style, they’re in stock, 
in depth for Tails The new two 
piece layered look pictured here is 
just part of a large collection 
running from $30 to $80. Its made 
of 100% Polyester for easy care. 
The one piece long sleeve top is 
offset with a contrasting V-neck 
Plaid insert In tall sizes 
10 to 20, in Brown & Beige, 
and Navy & Rust. 
$37 .00 


Use your Master Charge or 
BankAmericard. Send us your name, 
height, age. address and zip code 
for our mailing list 


GIRLS SHOP 


WOODFIELD MALL 
upper level, near Penney's 
also 17 N. State St.. Chicago 
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Simplicity 
Heightens 
Fall Look 


Sem i A n n u a l 


Wed-, Theirs. FrL 
Sept. 2 0 , 2 1 , 2 L 


S t l K 
ANO tASHION ACCESSORIES 
> 


A lso See O u r F a b ulo us Collection O f 
N e w Fall Fashions 


W h ch effe Cf a le i c liv 
. 
f if u t r e t. ^ r y e . 


9507 W. HIGGINS - ROSEMONT SHOPPING PLAZA 
Open 6 Days A Week - W 
r 
t 
J 
* 
9i00; 
9,30-6 
I BLOCK WEST O f RIVER ROAD 


Layered Look 
Freshens Up 


Women will still dress in layers this 
tall, but some of the elements are new 
and the final effect will be different. 


Remember the classic sweater s e t_ 
short-sleeved pullover plus matching 
cardigan, worn like a jacket or casually 
slung across the shoulders? It’s back in 
the sportswear picture again, looking 
lieu in pastel shades and fuzzy', furry* 
knits. Angora and mohair blende, with a 
lighter, looser fit seem to be replacing 
body-hugging shrinks. 


•Jacket dresses are everywhere, espe­ 
cially tor evening: bare-looking straps 
or halters covered with short-waisted 
dolman sleeved tops, styled much like 
baseball jackets. And smocks go over 
everything from evening clothe* 
jeans. 
to 


•Jumpers 
long or short - - will be 
worn alone, bare and beautiful, spiced 
with jewelry, after five. For daytime, 
they slide over sweaters or shirts, find 
themselves 
topped 
with 
cardigans, 
smocks or baseball jackets. Here too* 
the look is casual, and less contrived. 


N eu trality S p ea k s 


Neutrals are important. Especially 
gray. That * the color that matters for 
fall. 
I aking a tip from dresses and 
coats, accessories designers have come 
up with their own gray matters. 
Handbags, belts, hats, jewelry and 
gloves carry* the gray message — it s a 
tailored, ( lassie look. Designers like the 
look of gray in a variety of fabrics from 
soft suedes to rough wools. Jewelry goes 
gray with pewter and dark-finished ail* 
v*er. Ever sunglasses are going a shade 
of gray. 
Gray. Thats the color that matters 
for la ll accessories. 


With fashion back to basics, sim­ 
plicity is the keystone to this season’s 
look. 


Leathers used in the new collections 
include both grained cabretta leathers 
and suede. Suede may be lambskin or 
cowhide. 


Grained leathers can be home-cleaned 
with ovid soap and a damp cloth, while 
suedes need only an occasional profes­ 
sional drv-cleaning. 


I his fall. one can’t go wrong in a 
well tailored leather suit with skirt or 
pants. 
These impeccable coordinated 
pieces can make up a great layered 
look. 


Separate units might 
be a vest, 
blouse, turtleneck as well as the jacket] 
pants and skirt. The blazer, cardigan 
and cropped styles are silhouettes to 
watch. 


( uric shearling can be found in warm 
and wonderful jackets or simply as lin­ 
ing or trim. 


( lassie coat stylet can be the trench, 
topper, poncho or cape. For real smash] 
many coats are luxuriously trimmed 
w ith raccoon or other fur. 


With separates a vital part of any 
layered look, the coordinates are irre- 
sistible elements. 


Among the favorite jacket styles are 
the blazer, battle jacket, safari', cardi­ 
gan and shirt-jac. Vests are mainly seen 
as long sleeveless jackets. Some of the 
vests titter set-in or separate belts. 


Pants are tailored to a T and are 
frequently cut with the wide leg. Many 
good-looking jeans show' up in leather 
versions. 


Skirts 
found 
are super-smart, and can be 
in zipped, gored, A-line and 
w rap-around styles. 


A n titrn lizer adds zip to the fashion boot. 
This selection 
is available in black, 
b,'oun, purple, rome or honey suede with 
front zipper. Now part of the boot collec­ 
tion at Rolling Meadows Shoes, Rolling 
Meadows Shopping Center. 


A green and gold p la id jacket with 
matching slacks is worn with a gold turtle 
neck su*ater The machine washable poly­ 
ester and acrylic knit is made by iJevon 
Modeled by Karen Briscoe. Sold at Ca­ 
rol a f as UU Is, J 7 IV* Campbell, Arlington 
Heights. 


er 
forecast: 


THE 
FOLLOWING 
CLASSES 
FOR BEGINNERS ARE BEING 
OFFERED STARTING THE FIRST 
WEEK IN October: 


NEEDLEPOINT (6 classes) 
W ednesday I ;0 0 p.m. - 2 : 3 0 p.m. 


M A C R A M E (3 classes) 


M o n d ay 7 :30 
p.m. 
- 9 :0 0 p.m. 
Tuesday 1 :1 5 p.m. - 2 : 4 5 p.m . 
Register in person 


Specializing in yarn 
needlecraft supplies 


We will be open Friday evenings starting Sept. 22 ' 
58 N. Broadway, Des Plaines 
8 3 4 -2 9 0 3 


DETAILS: 
Designers have lots up their sleeves: dol­ 
man looks, the trumpet sleeve, full sleeves 
it ith tight cuffs; here and there, ruffles, rag­ 
lans, smocking and ribbing; fun with con­ 
trasting collars and cuffs, gigantic plaids 
and oversized buttons and zippers: coming 
hack 
- the button-doun shirt. M ixed media: 
untraditional team-ups in fabric, pattern, 
color. 


THE PANT: 
A i de leg looks with high waists, front 
peats 
baggy looks, cuffs. E asy Pants cut 
straight but full; jeans are big (especially 
u Uh appliques). 


I tie J ut m a y b e J a k e , but the 
pattern is an original design by Bet 
sey Johnson of A lley Cat! The thret 
sweater knit and fake fur com­ 
bination raglan-sleeved sweaters are 
from Butterick Pattern U 6840. 


THE SWEATER: 
Biggest newsmaker of the season — the 
twin sweater set; the cardigan, the short 
sweater, the smock sweater, the sweater knit 
shell are also found. Oval and V neck sweat­ 
ers team with dickies or shirts. The wind- 
breaker 
sueater; 
balloon 
sleeves, 
raglan 
sleeves, 
dolman 
sleeves; 
m any-colored, 
many-patterned, any way, every way — the 
sueater is itI 


174J W. Gel! 44. 
■f. Presped, IN. 
( w i w *1 Gel! I h t s * 
437-1144 


'N 
icily Ii fc i 3i 
Set it ic s oo 
> 
I Hers I lei. IO It I 30 


FABRICS: 
Soft and Smooth: flannel, velvet, cashmere, 
suede, jersey, gabardine. 
Soft and Fluffy: angora, mohair, shetland, 
fake fur, chinchilla cloth, fleeces. 
Soft and Fluid: silk, chiffon, nylon, crepe. 
Soft and Rustly: taffeta, silk. 


COLORS: 
Monotones (the updated "dyed-to-m atch”) 
in pastels, neutrals, heathers, ice cream col­ 
ors. Clear-brights in brave prim ary colors of 
red, green, yellow, blue. 
Biggest news: G R A Y , C A M E L , B E IG E 
W H I T E / 


Pump in blue, grey or brown 
18.99 


Marching handbag 13.95 
life ti ride 
t r o i s 
J o a l S h o es 


A rlin g to n M a r k e t 


D ry d e n fit K e n sin g to n 


A rlin g to n H eig h ts 


Open M on., Thurs. & Fri. nites 


Use our Instant Charge 
— we honor an y credit c a rd - 


R eg ister now 
For our 
G rand O pening 


OJlj? § > n ru n tg H o u s e 


Now Open In 
MT. PROSPECT PLAZA 
(next to Jack’s) 


A lso open at 
Rte. 83 & D em p ster-D es P la in es 


The intimate stores with big ideas for 
the junior and missy size gals. Top 
name brands assure good fit and the 
fashion look of today. 


Please com e in an d 
brow se to yo u r heart's co n ten t. 


D es P lain es 
Hours: 
Everyday 10-9, 
Sat. until 5:30 
Sunday 12-4 
593-7596 


Mt. P rosp ect P laza 
Hours: 
Mon., Thurs., & Fri. 10-9, 
Tues., Wed., A Sat. 10-5:30 
Sunday 12-4 
253-4616 


PRINTS: 
PLA ID S: ( Big and bold) . . . teamed with 
florals, district checks, tweeds, jacquards. 
Also lots of paisley, dots, stripes, geometries, 
animals Look for handkerchief prints, bor­ 
der prints, argyles. 


THG 
PROMOChTNG 
pump 


Elegance 
reigns 
supreme 
in 
this 
plush and polished 
silhouette. 
In 
soft 
suede 
with 
a 
lustre 
collar 
providing 
the 
mark of distinction. 
A 
regal look set to lead the 
renaissance of the fem i­ 
nine shoe. 


TXaAJtLruj.I 


is 
the 
UH) rd 
for our fash­ 
ions! 
The 
w i d e s t , 
flariest, 
n if tiest 
p a n t s 
a r o u n d 
dolm a n 
sw e a ters, 
swingy top­ 
pings, 
tops 
t o l a y e r 
upon layer 
and all 
that s the 
latest! 
Come 
see . . . 


Ives St. Laurent 
inspired this elegant belted 
coat of beige capeskin. 
(Genuine lynx trims the hood, 
hemline and front. Modeled 
by Mrs. Nancy Willner of 
M ary Agnes Fashions, 
Arlington Heights. 


Fall and Wint 
Fashion I 


THE IMPORTANT LOOKS: 
I he Classic Look . . . soft, free, feminine. 
A lingering of nostalgia. Dashes of haber­ 
dashery . . . the "godfather*’ look. The pret- 
ty-gtrl and the baby-doll come back. Other 
inspirations come from: China, Persia. 
Egypt. 


SHAPES: 
Loose free shapes . . . the smock, the tent. 
the blouson; body shirts and laver looks are 
also still on the scene. 


a marvelous little turtle neck 
for this year's layered look 
. • . fashioned of "light-as-a- 
feather" merino wool . 
comes 
in 
bright 
yellow, 
navy, red, forest, black and 
white. 36-38-40............$ I 6 


Superb styling of the Italian 
master, Leo Narducci, conveys con­ 
servative elegance in this versatile 
a 
YffQP'Coat and slack ensemble. 
Available at Comak-Shannon, IU 
North Ave., Barrington. 
VI V. ;,v. 


* 8 Ponton Ct. 
([ 3 . 1 7 1 1 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 


44 W. Palatine Rd. 
358-7350 
PALATINE 


FR AIS K says . . . 


(■ onie see onr 
selection of 
DRIED 
FLOWERS 


and hall arrangements X 


m n ? 


* 
, 
% *n 


Ae have a wonderful selection of both common and 


arraneenipn, 
i 
^ ~ ,or >our own art.stic 
t h ^ , f h ° r bri,nR ,n y°ur container - anv- 
tor you!>m 
l° 
len u(ensilR and we’ll do it 


- 2 I E. Kensington, Arlington Heights 
I 3 9 4 -9 5 9 5 
,Daily 9 
5:30, Sun. by appt 


■ * Ik ■ - WL.- Mi V ,* a. 
J 
f , 
, J ' 
a W 
v * • * 
MPV 
I jII iI 
t 
by White Stag□ 


1 . 
To keep. you 
w a r m 
all w in te r long — W h ite 
Stag's ho oded Klondike, 
a 
fu lly - lin e d 
c o a t 
o f 
100% acrylic. The hood 
is trim m e d w ith real fur, 
to add a to u c h o f s o ft­ 
ness. 


Just $ 5 5 


2. 
W h a t 
an 
e le g a n t 
w a y to face the day. In 
W h ite Stag's X anadu, a 
suede-look coat of c o t ­ 
ton, 
acrylic 
and 
rayon, 
w ith furry pile trim and 
w o o d e n tog gle closures. 
The Xanadu is fully lined. 


$ 7 5 


3. 
G e o r g e t o w n , 
o u r 
d o u b le - b r e a s te d 
n y lo n 
coat, 
is 
trim m e d 
w ith 
luxurious 
fur, 
ad ding 
a 
soft tou ch to the tra d i­ 
tional trench coat styling. 
The G e o rg e to w n is fully 
lined for extra w a rm th , 
ready for day or evening. 


$ 7 5 


Downtown Des Plaines 


1467 Ellinwood Street 


ALW AYS FREE PARKING IN OUR LOT ON LEE STREET 


Fall A r rives 
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I c o n f a n d d ress e n s e m b le 
by lion Sophisticate features a 
Kelly green turtleneck dress with a 
sleeveless black and white plaid wool 
coat. A black leather shoulder bag by 
Bonnie Cashin completes the outfit. 
Modeled by Annabelle Behrens, the 
ensemble is price# at $118 and the 
purse $.12 at M uriel M u ady, 
* Arlington Heights. 
\ 


Restyle 
Your 
Furs 
NOW! 


Our work room will 
soon be overflowing 
with repairs and restyling, y 


/iring your fur work 
Now 
for early winter delivery. 


We 
will transform your 
outdated jacket into the neiv 
stroller length or turn your 
dated coat into a jacket. 
R u t . . . 
P l e a s e I C T V OM-: 


\ OU re int ilcd to brouze 
t h r o u g h i m r N(‘h I* i i i * I )<‘|K irt n i r i i l . 


PARK RIXDGJ-3E 
f u r r i e r s 


35 S. Prospect Avenue • Park Ridge, 111. 60068 • 696-1606 


In Perfect Taste 


Elegant, understated, casual — in 
other words the theme for this fall’s 
fashion is perfect taste. It shows up in 
design as well as in color. 
This is the year of the big coats. 
Free-swinging tents, toppers to pop 
over pants or skirts, newsy dolman 
sleeve coats, wrappy self-sashed styles, 
shirt jacket models and close .little 
cropped jackets are all part of the pic­ 
ture. 
One new look in coats shows sleeves 
rolled up above the elbow — then worn 
over a dolman sleeve turtleneck. 
There appears to be a renaissance in 
suits — many with wrapped jackets, 
others with jackets to just below the 
hips and circled with narrow belts. 
Many of the skirts are hip-stitched 
and then pleated, many are slashed — 
all show lots of graceful freedom of 
movement. 
The daytime dress heralds the return 
of a well-loved style — the chemise. 
This time around it has the slightest 
hint of body shaping but, as always, is 
free-flowing and easy. 
The shirtdress, perennial 
favorite 
that it is, has a slightly fuller skirt — 
but still tailored with all the expected 
classic details. 
Sleeve treatment in dresses includes 
the dolman, the capped sleeve and a 
reprise of the raglan sleeve. Many cap­ 
ped sleeve dresses and jumpers appear 
over a turtleneck top or sweater. 
Sweaters have a new, albeit nostalgic, 
look. The twin sweater set is back. Soft­ 
est angora and cashmere are in fashion 
both day and night. Colors are pale, 
well-bred with a kind of throwaway 
chic. 
Pants are generally wide-legged — 
many of them cuffed. Many have high- 


rise waistlines — perfect foil for the 
narrow ed dow n belts seen everyw here. 
The layered look continues very im­ 
portant with vests and shrinks over 
shirts and sweaters — then often 
topped with a cropped or shirt jacket. 
'Teamed with pants or skirts, layers are 
likely to remain successful. 
Evening gowns range from the most 
striking strapless and sequined models 
to casual long sweater dresses. Com­ 
binations of satin and angora appear. 
The short cocktail and dinner dress 
reappears — very bare or very covered 
up. 
Fabulous fake furs and luxurious real 
ones are seen day and night — in short 
and long lengths. Pale tones seem to be 
the new color story here. 
Fabrics include soft drapable wools, 
crunchy tweeds, corduroys, velvets, 
flannels and — of course — knits, knits 
and more knits. 


Basic Jew elry 


There s a break-away from gimmicks. 
Natural jewelry is the accessorizing bas­ 
ic. 
Diamonds contribute with pendant 
designs to swing from bared backs. 
They may also convert to a necklace, 
bracelet and brooch. 
The beauty of cultured pearls — in 
many lengths, many strands — returns 
as a classic. ( hokers, bibs and matinee 
length pearl necklaces in multi-strands 
of cream, grey and golden shades show 
refined elegance. 
Pewter jewelry reflects a pure in­ 
volvement in past, present and future 
fashion. 
» 


Pret-a-Porte takes the long, 
long way to a high-fashion 
fall. Dashing polyester 
button-front skirt, 
coordinated with a separate 
plaid top. Brown; 6-16. 
$52.00 


J - ;= 
\ -fiw ■ 
f ;i 
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TWO GREAT LOCATIONS 


Ptun Grove 
Higgins Golf 
Cantor . 
Stopping Conter 
Euclid. Kircheff 
On 72 
and Plum Grove Rd. 
j ust East of 58 
Sch Att *rs bu? q 
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re Skirts 
Coming 
Back ? 


There has been a definite improve­ 
ment recently in skirt sales in several 
areas of the nation. But whether the 
increased activity means a genuine re­ 
turn of skirts is another m atter. A con­ 
sensus 
among 
retailers 
queried 
by 
Women s Wear Daily and Fairchild 
News Service is that while there is 
greater interest in skirts, a broad come­ 
back is still a season or two away. 
It might have happened this season, 
market sources concede, but the palazzo 
pants boom has eaten into potential 
skirt sales. At the same time, medium 
and volume priced stores report pants 
in general are still the most popular 
sellers. It is in the better stores that 
skirts are showing the most improve­ 
ment. Retailers feel buyers of high­ 
er-priced merchandise may be the first 
to tire of pants and seek to spice their 
wardrobes with seomthine new 


* > 
Shrinks are a m ust for every ward­ 
robe, and knitting or crocheting them 
yourself is easy and economical 
Sue 
Miller sports a bright red shrink that cost 
only $4 to make from yarn at the Westgate 
Yarn Shop. Arlington Heights 


our winning 
ti’SMlitiouailisVs. 


Leon Levin sportswear for fall 
covers many facets of your life! 
Skirts, Q-skirts, long skirts and 
slacks with sweaters and body 
shirts to match — plaids or plain 
in all this year s fall colors. Color 


yourself fashionable! 


Maison /Romayne ^ 


43 S. Dunton 
Clothes o f Distinction 


Arlington Heights 


We honor Bank Credit Cards 
CL 5-5543 


NATURALIZER. 


accolade 
for 
suede 
Walking away 
w ith the season s top fashion honors 


N aturalized tenderfoot pump of soft suede. 


Wi*h versatile mid heeb to make it 


a welcome accessory 


to many different ways 


of dressing 


$ 23°° 


Block suede 


Square Deal Shoes 
FA Hi! Iv 
Ti 
. 
r~ _ 
• 
.... 
We H on o r' 
That Serwces What They Sell." 
BankAmericard 
p 
. 
'"® r f treet < D o w n to w n Des Plaines) 
and 
on the p,aza 
• 
R'ght at our back door. 
Master Charge 
Phone 8 2 4 -5 2 6 3 


'Ixidylike' Ijook M arks 
F a ll Fashion Scene 


- 
ti a} Classics 
’ n Jal! fashion 


calls for the luster of pearl necklaces in 


many lengths and shades, the gleam of 
golden bangles and chains 
and t he elegance of jeweled 
rings. Shorter coiffures, too. 
df' 
show the beauty af earrings again! 


For the fine, distinctive 
l l 
jewelry you love, see us 
tEi. 


SIMPLICITY 
M AKES OUR POINT 
Sandier 
of 
Boston s 
very 
simple, 
very 
elegant 
stretch 
vinyl boot, Smooth patent at 


the toe rises to a point at the 


vam p for a graceful new ac­ 
cent. 


A vailab le in 
^ 


Black 
White 
S O A 99 
Brown 
■ ■ 


/ 
HOME OF 
^ 
FAMOUS BRANDS 


BUFFALO GROVE 
68 & Buffalo Grove 
541-2010 
Ranch Mart Shopping Cento’' 
MT. PROSPECT 
Rand & Central Rds. 
KJA* Prospect Plata 
253-4136 


F all’s A-Illazing 


(iood news for those of us who ve a gaucho . . . becomes an individual 
been sitting it out while Fashion suf- 
way of dressing. 
fered through its identity crisis! Along 
with the rediscovering of our American 
heritage, it’s now' fashionable to express 
one s appreciation of it. 
Thus, the all-American classic! are 
being re-introduced.'One good example 
is that all-time classic, the blazer, which 
has been incorporated into the Sev­ 
enties’ vogue for layered dressing. I t’s 
become the outer layer. No longer is the 
blazer seen only in white or navy wool 
flannel. I t’s just as authentic a blazer 
when it’s made in velvet, corduroy, 
double-knit wool, leather, or even taf­ 
feta or satin. 
But the real news . . . what makes a 
blazer a com pleted individual and a 
personal expression . . . is what it’s 
combined with. Thus, the blazer plus a 
skirt . . . which could be pleated, or a 
kiltie, or an ankle-length wrap, or even 


Another woman might put it together 
differently. 
I he blazer worn w ith a 
man tailored ^hirt and pants . . . mostly 
any length . . . shortshorts. mid-thigh, 
abox e 
the 
knee, 
knickers, 
trousers 
straight and cuffed. One favorite at 
Sears is a classic gray wool knit blazer 
worn with a stock tie shirt and cuffed 
pants in double knit wool camel. Or 
team a red velveteen blazer with a brief 
pleatedjskirt in a navy and wine plaid. 


Toy Jewelry 


I oy 
jewelry, 
made 
from 
plastic 
shapes 
w'hich 
resemble 
children's, 
blocks, are made in multicolored com­ 
binations to accessorize daytime or eve­ 
ning clothes. 
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l 
*1 on f°r fQU’ m°del Jan Petitjan wears Wack knit flares by Joshua Tre 
Hirsh i n W 
bright plaid blazer. A red tam tops off the outfit frau 


leans go anywhere* as proven by model Pat Strahn. The corduroy blazer is 
f)uter Limits, the washable sweater by Jockey, and the corduroy flared jeans bv Xfale. 
At Jeans & Jeans Ltd., in the mall' in Roiling Meadows Shopping Center 


ROLLING MEADOWS SHOPPING CENTER 
"IN THE M A LL" 
k 
Phone 259-6099 


KIRCHOFF RD 


HOURS. Every Week Nile Til 90C P.M. 
Sot. 9:30 To 6:00 • Sun. ll To 4 


ISAIS & ISAIS WI 


m ary Lester's Tartans for fall. 
Becasse when you look good, we look good 


Permanent Press 
Tartans 
Perfect for children's garment*, bock 
to school sportswear Polyester and 
cotton seersucker, brushed sports- 
* * * * dresswetghts polyester and cot­ 
ton yam dyes piod taffeta pnwate 
corduroy and bonded aeryttcs 
$149 and $1.99 yd. 


Classic Tartans 
Brustled acrylics, polyester suitings. 
M20 washable wool* Perfect for att 
your tai presses .lockets skirt* cmd 
pants sr ok tt*e dassie styles 


Better Tartans 
Sup®»toty lush woolens that are com- 
ptetety m achine washable or yam- 
cfyed 100% polyester doublekr ?s in a 
beaut. *-ji coHecton of traditional and 
not-so traditional tartan designs 
$4.99 to $6.99 yd. 


W O O D F I E L D 
S c h a u m b u r g 


O pen 9 30 to 9:30 M on. thru Frid 


Sot. 9:30 to 5.30, Sun. 12 to 5 
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Professionals Cite Hints 
For Sewing With Knits 


The layered look. I t s the newest sil­ 
houette for fall. A^d one of the easiest 
to mw, according to M a ry Lester F a b ­ 
rics. 
I he key to sewing w ith sweater knits 
is first to determine the amount of 
stretch in the fabric and select the pat­ 
tern accordingly. Test it by actually 
.stretching it. 
Then remember stable 
sweater knits can be used in garments 
that do not rec iii re a good deal of 
^ a/ 
fhould be used on patterns 
JESJi 
*(or knits only, or on any stan­ 
dard patterns. 
Stretchy sweater knits should be used 
in garments that do not have darts or 
ease almwance such as shrink-tops or 
body suits. Patterns for stretchy sweat­ 
er knits are marked for sweater knits 
on Iv or stretchy knits only. 
Fabric preparation: Launder before 
cutting. I f it can t be machine laun- 
—- 
- 
— 
^ 
* 
4 
• 
. y * *.v* 
- 
^ 
f u " 
to 
flat on a table for 
S u e d e tH n g-b aek sandals by Life Stride set the fashion pace for fall. At left, wide fabric 
! ° all° W for re,axation of 
strap sandals with bucklum available in russett and black. ($18 99) The more open st\le 
Cutting ck™ u u 
j 
- 
- 
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. not to stretch fabric while laying out 
fabrics. 


Sew ing: I se a ball-point needle or 
sharp No. 9 or No. l l needle. Use pol­ 
yester or polyester core-cotton wrapped 
threads and a stitch setting of IO to 12 
stitches per inch in either a straight or 
small zig zag stitch. 
Seams: Seams can be made by either 
double stitching about 3 8 ", stretch or 
overlooking, or conventional 5 8” allow ­ 
ance for stable sweater knits. Alw ays 
remember to stretch the fabric slightly 
lo incorjKtrate elasticity in the seams. 
Pressing: Use the steam setting on 
your iron. B u t, be careful to prevent 
crushing the fabric surface. 


Jungle Prints 


T xciting jungle prints featuring lions 
tigers and leopards are being used as 
colorful jackets to go over s mple eve­ 
ning dresses. 


SUITED 
TO YO UR LIFE STYLE 
Our new line o! classics . 
soli qentle, nice And done in 
cs you like. Come see! 


E ve rg re e n Sh o p p in g C e n te r 


2 4 S . E v e r g r e e n 


A rlin g to n H e ig h ts 
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fashioni dependables 
KNIT DRESSES 


Polyester doubleknits — 
always a fresh look and 
the newest way to put zip 
in your fall wardrobe. 
This jum per dress, one 
o f many styles, is in a 
trine and navy com­ 
bination. 838. 


For Rn h Girli 


W h o s4re Tight FisttJ 
-Sleeker Street 


Vt e carry Junior, Misses 


and Half sizes 


r t i f li r 
U 
S 
SmAMdiCwo 
■ 
- ^ o i'x H 
h e - /to n e 
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J u st a N o t e . • • 


i 
r tKot m y 
To let you kno\* 
' 
& 
w- 
fall sportswear is no* 
I / 
fJH 


. i W j M 
1 
-s. yl< V* yt.- 
arri' n*r- 
f •# 


The W * 
Stocks. V; 
' 
hSuse" vests, sweaters• 
$ «t ; 
S t s ' i n plaids and solids. 
^ 


o m a r t 


I 8 W. Campbell, Downtown Arlington Heights 
Daily 9 to 5:30, Thursday to 9 


MSO arrived are ^ 
^ 
dresses a n d steel 
b y 
T e rry a n d slack 
^ ^ 
R e v e re . B e tn e 
a n d 
la te s t fa sh io n , coif - * 
fab rics. 
See you soon. 
"The Living 


\f 
Fashions 
to make 
every 
woman 
a living 
doll! 


r 
n 


827-0423 
1460 S o u th Lee Street 


O a k Leaf Com m ons 
D e s Plaines, Illinois 


In 1893 9 Jeremiah Hickey 
and Jacob Freeman set themselves 
a goal—to provide American men 
the finest hand-tailored clothing in 
the European tradition of excel­ 
lence. The result, Hickey-Freeman 
Customized" Clothes are now a 
tradition of American excellence 
recognized the world over. 
Every year, H ickey-Freem an 
Clothes reaffirm their position of 
superiority. And this season, more 
than ever, our new Hickey-Freeman 
arrivals reflect their aristocratic 
background. 


A fresh range of superb fabrics 
in stimulating colors and patterns 
accents the fine styling and incom­ 
parab le h a n d - c r a f ts m a n s h ip that 
have gone into each of these un­ 
usual garments. 


This combination of select fab­ 
rics and meticulous hand-tailoring 
a s s u r e s o u r H i c k e y - F r e e m a n 
customers unmatched comfort and 
a refined appearance in the very 
richest imported and domestic suit­ 
ings. I his season, our new Hickey- 
1 rec mail suits, sp o rt c o a ts an d 
slacks offer many attractive me­ 
dium to lighter shades in a variety 
of distinctively desirable patterns. 


Stop in and see these handsome clothes. 
Try them on and learn why men everywhere recognize Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
as credentials of good taste and value. 


12 S. Dunton 
J. SVOBODA SONS 
T V vtcb S te ro id 


Arlington Heights 
CL 5-2595 


Open Monday & Thursday evenings 


Oil'S? 
sir, ^ -v. 
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Ssfta-A*rwjsjta.^ *«« & ara sri; 
Taw ta 
ijourfASH 10 ll stor» 


Rolling Meadows Shopping Center 
$«Sx 


Seamless 
Sno-Flake® 


A Classic Example 


This Fall. look 
for some of the 
best-loved fashion ideas of all time to 
make their reappearance — in a slightly 
different guise. T o d ay s classics have a 
spirited feeling th a t’s anything but 
safe 
or tam e. The delight is in the 
new and unexpected equations of famil­ 
iar fabrics and silhouettes. Wear them 
anywhere, but don’t expect to blend 
into the background! 


• 
Rem em ber the sweater set? I t’s back 
I his time around, you’ll wear the long- 
sleeved pullover under a sleeveless car- 
3 
n- Nave a set in Fair Isle pattern 
and another in Argyll checks. ll vou’re 
a real fashion baby, you’ll want a 
sweater set in baby blue or pink angora, 
sweet and sexy and very, very new'. 


lu r Fall the sweaterdress goes to new 
lengths to show its versatility. Halston 
has designed an anklelength version of 
this ultra-wearable classic in unbeli- 
e \dilly luxurious came] colored cash- 
mere. To toss around your shoulders 
there s a m atching cardigan, all adding 
up to a picture of unstudied elegance 
alter dark. 


The great gray flannel suit? I t’s come 
u JS S F T 
i ^ T 
the strictly tailored 
jacket and skirt. Ann Klein puts it to ­ 
gether in the spirit of ’72: gray flannel 
pants are topped with a blouson jacket 
in dark brown suede. Add a printed 


foulard tie, a pale satin shirt, and you 
have the whole luxuriously easy mes­ 
sage. 


The old gray sweatsuit ain’t w hat it 
used to be, either. This fall’s sweatsuit 
takes a new lease on your leisure life — 
as a hooded khaki knit by M arim ekko 
or a bright red nylon cire sweatsuit 
from Beene Bag. 


Last sum m er’s M oved smock shape 
is still a winner. U pdated in solid color 
wools, it becomes this season’s classic 
topper - - probably the best car coat 
you could own. O rig in al does a charm ­ 
ing variation on the double-faced coat 
theme, designing a solid color wrapper 
that reverses to gingham checks. 


Missing from the after-five scene for 
several years, the short evening dress is 
s ^ong a dram atic reappearance. Sarmi 
H S T 1" , the .foU siren potential of 
black velvet with a halternecked dress 
u Z L O tT *?* t0 tJie A d rift in front 
Hubert Latim er prefers the short velvet 
dress covered-up and positively clinging 
to the waist with elasticized ribbing. 


! he 
latest 
in 
two-piece 
dresses, 
whether bare or covered-up, is the soft 
sweatery fabrics they’re done in. The 
two-piece dress is a more sophisticated 
look and a nice change from a basic 
skirt and sweater outfit. 


work h ta u t^ S S ^ A ^ a e h o S ^ 
Im ^ s o T id I ml°re<ihoun<istooth checks that 
polyester outfit is modeled h\ M rs MarTannVan'n 7 /T ” , I?“ «*r; 
House in Des P la ces at Rt. 83 & Dempster and in A It. 
Soronty 


MMI'- 
. 
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R m gs from Flaherty Je s te r s in Arlington Heights w ill put you in pace with fall 
fashion. From left, a mauve jade set in gold with a greenish cast blends beautifully with 
a jade and amethyst stone. ($120) One of the most 'in stones right now. the opal sells 
for only $79. Next is a pearl ring of oial-shaped fresh water pearls. ($110) The modern 
shape with a diamond is available for $150. 
* 
y 1 e moaern 


MURPHY'S 


SA LE D A T E S : 
Tues., Sept. 19 
- 
thru 


fri., 
. 


Beautiful 
PRINTS & 
SOLIDS 


Horse Blanket 
Plaids 


F u lly 
1 0 0 % acrylic per 
feet for suits, jackets an d 
skirts, 
lo n g 
or 
short. 
5 5 "-5 6 '\ 
M ach in e 
w ash ­ 


able. 
Reg. $2.57 yd. 


PLU S 
o u r o w n L A Y - A - W A Y p la n 


Country Quilts 
Perm anent Press 
Quilts are in the spotlight this fall 
for anything from robes to suits. 
O u rs are a carefree blend of av- 
ril - rayon and cotton covering a 
1 0 0 % polyester filling. A A "-A b ". 
M ach in e w ashable. 


R e g . S 1 . 9 8 yd. 


Sale 


Ribless C o rd u ro y 
100% cotton by a notionally ad- 
S A L I 
verged manufacturer. Earthy fall 
colors 44' -45". 
* «| e n 


R»g. $1 98 yd. 
I 


H ig h -L o w C o rd u ro y 
100% cotton - same molter - dif- 
S A L I 
terent r.b . mjK or 
m afc$, 
W(th 
ribless for unique styles. 44"-45". 


R eg S I. 5 9 yd. 
S i 09 
I yd 


M achine W ashable 
D o u b le K n its 


OMr«!?.r£ 
docility d o u b le knits 
•n 
5 4 S6 
w idths 
M a n y 
lively 


f a i l e d 
,r,C ,w d ' n 9 < r* P * 
M e (|o w 


N O W 


S p o rtsw e a r D u ck 
T X " 
I A A A , 
36 
- 100% cotton guaranteed 
S A L I 
fast to washing W e h a v e a large 
selection in an array of colors and 
designs, 
but h u rry 
for 
better 
J L 
T F t 
choice. 
O 
/ \ 
R e g 99c yd. 
W W yd. 


R u g Y a rn 


Color fast, soft spun. 7 5% . rayon, 
25% cotton. 70 yards to skein 
A F O 
A 
f 


R eg 33c 
4 
£ 7 7 


Today's m o d e r n w o m a n 
w ill be p articu larly 
in Wrested in K riter's g ift package 
of three splits of sparkling French 
wine. D elightfully dry, it m ay be 
used by itself or miffed with 
strawberries, raspberries or 
conventional mixes. From the 
Black Forest in Woodfield at $3.49. 


M IS S PAT S 
long range plans in five perfect pieces 


Add them up this way tor total wow. Then mix 


them with other favorites in your wardrobe and see 


how ybur fashions grow. The three top pieces in 


acrylic sweater knit, S-M-L. Pants and skirt, 6 to 14. 


. portswear Dept. Left: wide legs in navy acrylic 


knit. $22; turtleneck, hot pink or navy $10- 


.. 
i / 
i VeSt,’ 
■ pink or nav-v’ SL2- R *ght: brushed 
wool/nylon skirt in navy/pink/wine bias plaid. $20; 
navy dolman sweater. $14] 


W oodfield 
W in sto n Plaza 
Yorktow n 


S b o f * D a ily 9 ; 3 0 U» 8- 3 0 . -S a t. 9 3 0 to S s 3 0 , -Jrvn d a y c 1 2 t o 5 
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( ream S h a d o w 


( ream eye shadow is best for those 
with dry complexions. Powder tends to 
cake and crack p articularly on dry eye 
lids. And cream shadow w ill not hurt 
delicate tissues on the lid. 
MATE l l ! 
MI Al l l ! 
I I YI l l ! 


is p ro ud to announce 


It s so easy 
to make all 
the fashionable 
knits & crochets 
p o p u la r fo r 
fa ll — come 
in and see! 


we now 
ca rry a 


com plete 


line o f 


W e've a ll 
kinds o f 
needlepoint & 
needlew ork 
kits — think 
ahead to 
Christm as! 


Vogue 
and 
Butterick 
patterns 


complete 
style and 
size 
selection 


S ID E C A R 
B lack , navy or puma 
$20 


Ask a b o u t 
our K n ittin g a n d 
C ro ch e tin g classes 
Westgate 
Yarn ypsi^A- 
Shop 


1547 W. CAMPBELL 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
DAILY IO 5:30 
FRIDAY 10-9 
Plenty o f free parking 


B E R N IN A S E W IN G M A C H IN E S 
LIN G ER IE A N D K N IT FABRICS 


C a rl L u e tts c lm a g e r 


D ow ntow n A rling ton Heights 
8 N . Dunton 


O pen Thursday nights 
M t. Prospect Plaza 


3 9 4 - 4 5 9 0 
W e honor Bank C redit Cards 


W estern red cedar 
12' x 12' deck 


HELLER Lumber Co 


2 4 N. Hickory, A rlin gto n H e igh ts 


I block N. of Kensington, I block W . of Arlington M ark et 


M o n . thru Fri. 7 :3 0 -5 ; Satu rd ay 7 :3 0 -1 :3 0 
3 9 2 - 4 2 2 


GHOUSE £f KLEEN 
■hSp? 
o 
o 


Drapery Cleaning 
Save 20% 


(Limited Time O n ly) 


Latest Equipm ent 
N ew est M ethods 
' Cash-N-Carry Prices 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
2 
w w 
■n = •MOUSEOF KLEEN 
9 5 5 S. Elmhurst Rd. (Rt. S3) 
(Between Algonquin & Dempster) 


A 
_ 
De s Pl omes 
° P — 1 ° n * 
437-/141 
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SOMETHIN 
SPECIAL 
Member National Society o f Interior De>igners 


A very personal Design Service in a 
friendly atmosphere, giving the attention 
you hope to get — 
seldom do. 


Phone 259-9590 for appointment. 


Furniture • Carpeting a Draperies 


Accessories a Lam ps a A ntiques 


„ 
M',nda> '** frid a y 9:30 - 4:00. Sat. morning bv appt. ' 
H a s t M i n e r S t r e e t 
A r l l n « t o n H e i g h t * 
f Around the corner from the Theatre) 


Women Gain Positions 
In Professional Areas 


The hard working women of a century 
ago would be unbelieving, speechless, 
probably aghast had they any knowledge 
of the educational and career opportu­ 
nities that would be available to their 
counterparts a century later. 


Today there are few professional, or 
even labor, fields that have not in some 
way 
been 
entered 
by 
women. 
Per­ 
centages m ay be sm all, but the wedge 
has been made. 


Women banking executives have made 
their mark in northwest suburban finan­ 
cial institutions — women such as Flo r­ 
ence Brehm in Arlington Heights, Betty 
Schlaver in Mount Prospect, Shirlene L. 
Arnett in Hoffman Estates, Elizabeth 
Thomas in Palatine and Jeraldine Rink Ie 
in Des Plaines. 


IN TH E F IE L D of education, fem ale 
principals are not uncommon in this 
area: women such as Betsey Kuzich of 
Terrace School in Des Plaines, M ary 
Stitt of O live School in Arlington Heights, 
Dr. Anne Kennard of Rupley School in 
Elk Grove Village and Ja n Rodriquez of 
Gregory School in Mount Prospect. 
Women have made their m ark in high­ 
er education, also — women like Nancy 
Law lor who teaches economics and polit­ 
ical science at Oakton Community Col- 
like Dr. Joanne Pow ell, associate 
professor at Harper Community College; 
like Dr. Lena Lucietto, assistant to the 
president at Oakton. 
In the field of m edicine, the percentage 
of women doctors on hospital staffs is 
phenomenally low, but there is a per­ 
centage. At Lutheran General, there are 
IO fem ale doctors on a staff of about 300; 
at Northwest Community, 6 doctors out 
of 200 are women; 6 women are on the 
staff of 187 doctors at Holy Fam ily; and 
6 out of 160 are women doctors at Alex­ 
in Brothers M edical Center. 


H ERTH A SK A LA , assistant director of 
research at Universal OU Products in 
Des Plaines, is a fine example of the fe­ 
male scientific mind. Her interest in ca­ 
talytic function has led her into the area 
of pollution as a m ajor interest. 
The opportunities are there for wom­ 
en, 
said Hertha. There’s always a new 
challenge and a new area to look into.” 
More than IO per cent of the personnel at 
the research center are fem ale — much 
higher than the national average. 
Women dentists are almost non-exis­ 
tent in the northwest suburbs, but one 
such professional is Dr. Zenta Laprus of 
Des Plaines. When she graduated in den­ 
tistry from the University of Illinois in 
1968, there were only five women in her 
class. 


ALSO DOTTING the northwest subur­ 
ban area are a few 
very few — wom­ 
en lawyers, such as Carolyn H. Krause 
of Mount Prospect and Doretta C. Didze- 
rekis of Arlington Heights. 


THE VALUE OF THE W O M AN scien­ 
tist is being recognized today by 


companies 
such 
as 
Universal 
O il 
Products in Des Plaines, where H er­ 


tha Skald became assistant director 


of research. M o re than IO per cent 
of the research center personnel are 
female — much higher than the na­ 
tional average. 


Not only the professions but trades of­ 
ten thought of as a man s field have been 
invaded by women. There are women 
jewelers, photographers, printers, drafts­ 
men, bookbinders, engravers, lithogra­ 
phers, and upholsterers. Women are 
making cabinets, designing and repairing 
electronic equipment, doing mUlwork. 
M rs. 
\\ alula Saucedo, an electronics 
technician at H allicrafters in Rolling 
Meadows, stated, “ Women are good in 
this field. They are precise and neat.” 


Women have entered the field of plan­ 
ning — housing projects, street patterns, 
land use. They are studying crim inal 
photography, motion picture techniques. 
They are grooming dogs, piloting air­ 
planes, working in air traffic control, 
computer 
programming 
and 
systems 
analysis. 


AND O LD ER W OM EN are flocking 
back to school to complete educations in­ 
terrupted by m arriage and a fam ily, to 
gain a coveted college education or to 
renew and update skills. 


Said M rs. John W. 
Allen of Des 
Plaines, who was awarded her m aster’s 
degree in library 
science 
when 
her 
daughter was four years old, “ Don’t ever 
be afraid to go back to school. You w ill 
find help and encouragement waiting for 
you.” 


M rs. Frank E . W illis of Des Plaines, 
her children all grown, has extended her 
knowledge of cutting and polishing rocks 
into a profession. She is attending college 
to become an earth sciences teacher. 


Education for education’s sake moti­ 
vated M rs. Je rry Blum enshine to return 
to college. This Des Plaines mother of 
three young children is now exploring 
education rather than striving to com­ 
plete it. 


“ When a m ature woman goes back to 
college,” she explained, “ one of the 
fringe benefits is that she knows what is 
NOT for h er!” 


ELEANOR STEVENS 


ash 
m 


■ 
■ 


% 
resent 


Special O f f e r 


omplete 4 M o n th 
P ro g ra m 
Less T h a n 


J U 


Regain 


That Long 


Lost Dress 


Size Before 


You Know It! 


here is no finer \NE> 
m ii Q W 0 J Q n J r p rj i I /**f § |r\ 
tfNo i vt method of figure t 


►aion. Our professionc 
** X ^ 
I 
* 
t i 


• nun on t leo nor Stevens 
STOTT ot instructors will mon 
ito y o u r desired shot 
HE C O S T o f rnnnv of! 
^ w w f w i lit vj I I y V-/ I I 
De and weight at less th a n 
Ter figure salons. 


I 
• wmmmm • V-mbi 


ii 
♦ 


a 


Y 
IF YOU 
ARE A SIZE 


14 you 
can be a size 
IO in 30-45 days 
16 you 
can be a size 
12 
18 you 
can be a size 
14 
20 you can be a size 14 
22 you can be a size 16 


n 30-45 days 


n 36-45 days 
• 
n 36-45 days 
n 45-60 days 
n 45-60 days 


Results guaranteed 
if for any reason you fail to 
receive 
the 
results 
listed, 
Eleanor 
Stevens 
will 
give 
you 
I YEAR FREE 


or sic 
igure salon 


M o u n t Prospect 
1717 VV. G o lf Road 
Eagle Plaza, G o lf & Birne 
Call 5 9 3 -0 7 7 0 


H anover Park-Schoum burg 
7469 Jensen Blvd., Hanover Park 
I Blk. W est of Barrington & Irving Park Road 
Call 2 8 9 -2 7 8 7 


Dow ners Grove 
2009 W . 63rd St. 
M e ad o w b ro o k Plaza 
Call 8 5 2 -2 0 0 0 


Hickory Hills-Justice 
8501 S. Cork (88th) St. 
Hickory Trace Shopping Center 
Call 5 9 4 -1 0 9 4 


W estchester 
I 041 I W. Cermak Road 
Cerm ak & M annheim 
Call 5 6 2 -6 1 2 0 
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JOANNA Custom Made Cloth 
WINDOW SHADES 
Including Picture W in d o w s 
WHOLESALE PRICES TO ALL 
NOW UP TO 40% OFF 
Installations C an Be Arranged 
VIKING 
EX LITE 
allows Nght rn 
keeps Hahs pal 


Reg. 
$7.76 
NOW 


R eg. 
$8.76 
NOW 
Up to 36”x72" On Your Old Rollers 


USE YOUR 
MASTER CHARGE CARD 


CUSTOM SHUTTERS — G o lf M ill A re a Sto re o n ly 


Cash & Carry 
SH A D ES CLEAN ED 


Chicago - Daily 8:30-5:00, Mon. 'til 9:00, Sat. 'til 1:00 
Des Plaines - Daily 9:30-6:00, Mon. & Thurs. 9:30-9:00 


3336 W. Foster 
Chicago 
C O 7 - 3 * 7 0 
8708 Golf Rd. 
D m P U n M 
2 9 S -4 6 1 6 
WINDOW SHADE CO. 
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L O N G T IM E M E M B E R S O F the Ladies 
A id of the First Presbyterian C h urch 
of Arlington Heights this year cele­ 
brated the 
I 16th birthday of the 
group. Mrs. Edward Niemeyer, Mrs. 
Julius Fuhr, president M iss Gertrude 


Adam and Mrs. Harold Blunt no long­ 
er work at rummage sales and church 
dinners but do enjoy old-fashioned 
sociability and contribute to worthy 
causes. 


LOOK AT YOUR W INDOW SHADES 
EVERYONE ELSE DOES 


Surround Vburself WithTOTALCOLOR 


IWAI ITB (Mt 


Serving the 
com m unity 
for 
4 7 years 


coLorizer. paiNTs 


The Totalcolor range of more than 1,322 colors in Colorizer 
Paints assures creative harm ony with current colors in 
carpets, furniture, fabrics, accessories. A n d -p a in ts to match 
m any H ouse & Garden colors. 
d l W E l * __ 
coLorizer 
PaiN TS 


C O L O R C O N S U L T A N T S 


\ WEBBER PAINT CO. 


D a ily 
8 to 5 : 3 0 
M o n . & 
Fri. to 9 


214 N. Dunton, Arlington Heights CL 3-5338 


O L D -F A S H IO N E D G O W N worn by 
M rs. Charles Johnson recalls the ear­ 
ly churchwom an^ attire. In reality, 
she appeared as soloist at a spring 
luncheon-fashion show for the W om ­ 


an s Society of a new church in A r ­ 
lington Heights, Church of the In­ 
carnation. " M y Fair L a d y " was the 
fashion theme. 
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HOMEMAKER ADVISORS offer a 
program on hanging wall accessories 
to area homemaker units, There are a 


('hurdles Offered Social 


The church and the fam ily—they were 
the only social outlets for the women of 
this area a century ago. 


What a difference today! After a hun­ 
dred years of progress, there are several 
hundreds of organized groups, not just 
in churches, which offer women com­ 
panionship and relaxation. Most have 


those other two basic attractions of years 
ago—sharing in worthy endeavors and 
aiding those less fortunate. 
The women in these congregations 
worked hard to help fill the needs of the 
church building and its people. But they 
were also drawn to the church for a 
social contact, a place to meet other 
women with sim ilar interests. 


NOW . . . OPEN FOR YOU! 


I 
The Affordable Lighting Showplace 


9 
See ffhe^ latest in elegant 
home lighting, lamps and gifts. 


y 
V 


Five Tiers Of Dazzling Imported Stress Lead 
Crystals 
Flow 
From 
A 
Delicate 
Crown-like 
Frame 
With 
Polished 
Gold Finish. 4 60-Watt Lamps 
Bring The Fixture To Life. 14}£" 
Diameter . . . 
14 fc " 
High 
.. .. . An Elegant Showpiece 


For Any Dining Room. 


A $299.50 Value. 


Register For This Chandelier .. 
To Be Given Away . . . FREE! 
No Purchase Necessary 
Just Stop In Anytime Between 
Now And September 25th . . . 


Suburbia Offers 
Variety O f Clubs 


variety of subjects covered by speak­ 
ers from the University of Illinois Ex­ 
tension Service. 


Today’s suburban woman has a wide 
choice of clubs and organizations cater­ 
ing to her every interest. Whether she is 
a working woman with little time for 
leisure or looks at women’s clubs as her 
main outlet for social and service op­ 
portunities, there is “ something for ev­ 
eryone.” 
All a woman has to do is decide what 
direction her club life will take. 
Does she want to follow a hobby? Is 
she a professional looking for a group of 
other women with sim ilar purposes? Is 
she interested in sharing projects that 
serve children, the handicapped or the 
community? Does she desire a variety of 
activities that stimulate her mind? Or is 
she new in the area and wants to meet 
other people? 
During the past 15 years women’s or­ 
ganizations have flourished in the sub­ 
urbs, all because of the trend to greater 
leisure time. Women, and men too, have 
more time for cultural, civic and social 
life. 
' 
IN THE NORTHWEST suburbs there 
are over 500 organizations and agencies 
looking for members. All you have to do 
is show an interest. 
If you’re limited by location or a time 
of day for availability, there is a group 
to accommodate you. Each suburb has a 
variety of sim ilar clubs available. Some 
meet mornings, others during the after­ 
noon and many at evening. 
There are so many women joining the 
working force these days that clubs and 
organizations have felt a let-down in 
membership. However, working women 
generally seek some sort of social and 
service contacts but must discriminate 
more in their choice. Instead of several 
types of clubwork, many focus on one — 
whatever it is that interests them most. 
Do you have a hobby? You can join 
any number of local garden clubs, a 
chorus that sings for the joy of singing, a 
book review club for avid readers, a 
quester group for antique buffs. 
NEW COM ERS TO each suburb are 
welcome to join others who have just 
moved in and want to get acquainted. 
These clubs offer social affairs, including 
golf, bridge, bowling, luncheon and din­ 
ners and theater parties. 
Are you a professional interested in up­ 
dating your background and learning the 
latest in your field? There are clubs for 
business and professional women, dental 
assistants, medical assistants, secretar­ 
ies, home economists, nurses, educators 
among others. 
If it s education you want, try the 
A m e r i c a n Association of University 
Women or League of Women Voters. 
If you still have ties with your college 
sorority, each has an active chapter in 
the suburbs. Besides the social contacts, 


the groups have specific charities they 
support. Another kind of alumnae, the 
stewardesses, are in the same category. 
Service clubs in all the suburbs have 
women’s auxiliaries. The Elks, Rotary, 
Jaycees, Lions, all get the wives involved 
with their favorite philanthropies, also 
promoting friendship within the organiza­ 
tion. Patriotic clubs such as the Daugh­ 
ters of the American Revolution or 
American Legion and Veterans of For­ 
eign Wars Auxiliaries have sim ilar aims, 
as do the Masons and Knights of Colum­ 
bus. 
THE W IVES OF school farulty mem­ 
bers, pilots, firefighters all have a com­ 
mon bond. So do the women working for 
a political party. 
In the health and welfare field are the 
auxiliaries dedicated to hospitals, the 
YMCA, handicapped or retarded, diabet­ 
ic children, infants and children in need, 
maternity care and rehabilitation train­ 
ing. 
Volunteer service and fund-raising are 
the dual aims of these groups. There is 
great satisfaction in helping children or 
the less fortunate. 
Health is a factor in the diet clubs. 
Getting together socially with the same 
aim — to lose weight — adds impetus to 
the program. 
Homemaker groups offer professional 
guidance from the University of Illinois 
Extension Association. Mothers of Twins 
can exchange doubles in clothing while 
trading ideas on raising “ two at a time.** 
The LaLeche League offers advice and 
encouragement on breastfeeding babies 
and invites the infants to come along to 
the evening meetings. 
CHURCHES A LL have their own wom­ 
en’s associations dedicated to friendship 
and service to others. 
Last but certainly not least for the 
woman with no special affiliation or who 
desires a wide spectrum of activities, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has much to offer. It runs the gamut on 
individual interest groups within each 
club. It supports philanthropies at the na­ 
tional, state and local levels. It serves 
youth, senior citizens, servicemen, the 
underprivileged among others. 
There are other types of women’s in­ 
terest groups not mentioned here. It 
would be impossible to include them all. 
But never let it be said that a woman 
has no opportunity for sociability, self- 
improvement, service to others or lend­ 
ing her talent to a worthy project. 
Although today's woman is somewhat 
limited in leisure time if she has a job, 
t h e r e are numerous organizations to 
serve 
her individual interest. And most women 


D O need that outlet to round out a good 
life. 


Drawing will be held Monday, September 25lh 


The Affordable Lighting Showplace 


M f. Prospect 
% me. 
298-3660 
810 River Road 
(near Euclid) 


Open Tuesday • Wednesday - Friday - Saturday 9:30 to 6 
Monday & Thursday 9:30 to 9 
Sundays 11 to 4 


THE CURLING IRON was 
a common button hook of IOO year. ago went 


♦ «*hl ■ 'lH rJr 
V boud° !r out with th® hi9h 
shoes end 
bern 1872 out IS again 
fmd.ng its the pitcher and lava bowl went out 
way to the 1972 dressing 
table. The with the advent of indoor plumbing. 
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W omen Voters Check Housing 


Equal Rights Amendment 
Erases ‘Weaker 
9 Blot 


In the last IOO years, women have 
evolved from “second class citizens” to 
full and equal members of our society 
under the law. About midway in the cen­ 
tury, they achieved voting rights — a big 
step forward. And now, in 1972, women 
are on the verge of receiving absolute 
equal rights with men by Constitutional 
amendment. 
The Equal Rights Amendment, now in 
the process of being ratified by the 
states, would cement what in fact is al­ 
ready law — that “no State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States . . nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. ’ 
THAT IS THE wording of the 14th 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution. But 
tradition dies hard, and society and the 
courts were reluctant to yield to women 
their due. So, the ERA was drafted. 
Opponents of the amendment have con­ 
tinued to re-echo the philosophy of 1872: 
that women are the weaker sex and need 
to be protected. They don’t say it in so 
many words, but it comes out in such 
arguments as the need to exempt women 
from the draft and the necessity of hav­ 


ing labor regulations and criminal laws 
based on feminine physiology. 
But proponents of the amendment 
point out that, if not exempted for other 
reasons, drafted women would undoubt­ 
edly be assigned appropriate jobs; they 
also point out that it is actually dis­ 
crimination against men to require that 
sex to bear the full burden of national 
defense. 


PROPONENTS ALSO note that in the 
labor force, women certainly would not 
seek jobs they could not handle for physi­ 
cal or other reasons. Moreover, a major 
objective of the amendment is to insure 
that women receive equal pay for equal 
work and that they have equal job op­ 
portunities vis-a-vis men. 
The amendment, sponsored in the Illi­ 
nois legislature by, among others, Rep. 
Eugenia Chapman, D-Arlington Heights, 
met with derision from many male mem­ 
bers of the assembly and was initially 
defeated This action only proved the va­ 
lidity of the old adage, “Hell hath no 
fury like a woman scorned,” and the fe­ 
minists are pressing on toward a likely 
victory in January, when the legislature 
reconvenes. 


A woamn in 1872 was to be seen but 
not heard. She was expected to confine 
herself to cooking, caring for children 
and running the house, while the men 
retired to the parlor to smoke and dis­ 
cuss the issues of the day. 
T o d a y , the “little woman” has 
emerged from the kitchen and invaded 
the smoke-filled parlors. She has broad­ 
ened her interests to include people and 
issues beyond her own family. 


One such issue that a leading women’s 
organization, the League of Women Vot­ 
ers, has become concerned with is hous­ 
ing. During the past year the League has 
surveyed local employers to determine 
the need for low and moderate income 
housing in Cook County. 
By asking such questions as how many 
employes work for firms, what salary 
ranges are, and how many employes live 
within the community, or would move 
there if adequate housing were available, 
the league got an overall picture of the 
housing situation. 
The various local leagues will tabulate 
their results and return them to the 
county office. 
Another interest that the women of the 
League have is the need for day care 
centers. 
While the wife and mother in 1872 de­ 
voted nearly her entire existence to the 
care of her family, today’s woman is no 
longer a “homebody.” 
With more and more women entering 
the work force, either in pursuit of a pro­ 
fessional career or out of economic ne­ 


cessity, there is an increasing need for 
“institutionalized babysitting." 


HOWEVER, since children of working 
mothers must spend so much time dur­ 
ing their formative years away from 
their mothers, such child care services, 
it is believed, must offer more than just 
“babysitting.” 
The League of Women Voters has stud­ 
ied the issue and made proposals for 
high quality day care, which it believes 
should be made available to all children 
whose parents wish to use it. but with 
priority to those in greatest ecnomic 
need. 
Among programs which might be im­ 
plemented, the League has said, are 
well-baby health care, latch-key care for 
children before and after school hours, 
night-time care and special services for 
retarded and handicapped children. 
Families using day care service should 
pay according to their ability, 
the 
League suggests, but the remainder of 
the cost should be made up of public and 
private funds with the federal govern­ 
ment bearing the major financial respon­ 
sibility. If funding is limited, services 
should go first to low-income families, 
regardless of whether the family is re­ 
ceiving public assistance. 
Members of the League are themselves 
mothers in many cases, who are actively 
interested in issues affecting their com­ 
munities. Unlike IOO years ago, today’s 
women do not leave such concerns to the 
men, but are molding their own rapidly 
changing world. 
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20% 
M u lti-to n e d 
N y lo n S h a g 


M a n y beautiful 
decorator co lors 


Extra H e a v y 
N y lo n S h a g 


l e m p l r l f l T in « ta llr d 
o n h e a v y r u b b e r p a d d i n g . 


ll 
9 5 
•»q. y«l. 


In->1all«-d o n 
r u b b e r 
p a d d in g . 


off 
on our <Custom 
"'Made lo Measure"1* 
D rapes & 
, Matching: 
B edspreads 


Store Hours: 
Mon.-Fri. IO 9 
Sat. 10-6. Sun. 11 -5 


/ m o L o c a t i o n s 
8 0 1 - 8 0 8 W. N orthw est Hwy. 
\r lin g t o n lits. 2 5 3 - 1 3 7 0 


IT N . M a in 
L o m b a r d 6 2 0 -0 2 0 I 


C H R IS T Y SH L IB A N of M o u n t Pros 


p e d has been able to m ake market' 
able fashion items with her knowl 
e d ge o f crocheting. 


WATCH 
THIS ONE! 


■rn - 
It 
C O T T O N C A N N O W be bought by 
the bolt, but Sandra Battles prefers 
to spin 
her own yarn right from 
scratch. 


PATRICIA NIMOCK S DAY 
All Day Saturday, Sept. 23, 1972 
Free Decoupage Seminar 


A craft instructor trained directly by the M a ste r of D ecou ­ 
p a g e will be at V an s Arts a n d C rafts to open the fall craft 
season. 


fainer 


D a y 
St>ec 


Meet and chat personally with this accomplished instructor. 
Plan to attend this all-day free seminar. 


TREASURE GOLD 


Non tarnishing Wax Gilt 
Reg. $ 2 OO 
Sa t. O n ly 
$1.00 


SILICONE SEAL 
Reg. $ 1 .9 5 
Sa t. O n ly 


*1.00 


The crafts and needlework that today’s 
woman actively pursues to display hid­ 
den talents and fill up leisure hours were 
considered chores that often crossed over 
the line into drudgery for the housewife 
of IOO years ago. 
With ready-to-wear so accessible, there 
is little need anymore to make one’s own 
clothes. Yet many women find it stimu­ 
lating and rewarding. Sometimes the 
reason is to save money. More often ifs 
merely to show creativity. 
The improvements made in sewing 
machines and the wide choice of fabrics 
now available to consumers by the yard 
have increased sewing popularity. New 
easy-to-sew patterns even allow the nov­ 
ice with no prior experience to try her 
hand with a thread and needle. 
THE INVENTION of the electric light 
long ago relegated the candle to a posi­ 
tion of simply a decorative item. Yet 
candlemaking has recently been revita­ 
lized by both young and old. Kits now out 
on the market complete with molds, wax, 
wicks and scent, turn candlemaking into 
a step-by-step process that even kids 
have no trouble following. 
One hundred years ago candles were 
not psychedelic, scented like incense or 
decorated with intricate carvings. They 
were plain, solid and functional. 
Fashion has elevated the status of 
many of the old crafts by utilizing them 
in new fads and individual styling. Tie 
dying, macrame and trapunto are three 
primary examples. 
Why this sudden preoccupation with 
the past and hand crafts? 
MUCH OF IT stems from technology 
itself. Modern conveniences and an un­ 
limited number of household appliances 
have eliminated many chores altogether 
from the daily schedule of the homemak- 


Now is Hie time to register for our croft dosses. 
VAN’S 
ARTS A CRAFTS 


Pq>o 
T.p» 
• 
Z ip A Ton« 
• 
P ictu re Iro m c i 
• 
C r e s c e n t Board 


1293 O A K W O O D A V I. 
P H O N E 
124 5B03 
DCS Pl AINES, II I 60016 


DO YOU WATCH 
:0R BARGAINS?; 


SMORGASBORD LUNCH 


Dessert a n d 
B eve rage Extra 


l l A N I - 2 PM 
Mon. - Fri. 


Children under 
3 Free 


I Rand & Central 
I Mf. Prospect 
2 5 ^ 5 5 0 ] 


TO D AY 'S W O M A N 
Crafts Renew Creativity 


M A R LEN E HUNT, with several colors 
part of the ancient dying method of 
already on her wall hanging, begins 
batiking, 
again the waxing process that is a 


Tuesday, Sept. 19, 1972 


er and at least cut the time allotment for 
others in half. 
If a woman makes butter today, ifs 
crnly because she’s doing it for fun. And 
she doesn’t even have to bake a cake 
from scratch these days unless she pre­ 
fers to. 
With more leisure time to themselves, 
women are looking to other interests. 
Many have become quite adept at sports 
such as golf or tennis. Others have 
turned to music or offered their services 
to volunteer organizations. And the craft 
rage has attracted its share of women 
too. 


INDIVIDUALITY in a rapidly con­ 
forming environment is coveted today. 
That which is handmade is unique and 
stands out from the assembly line mer­ 
chandise that bombards today’s con­ 
sumer. 
Women who have become proficient in 
such areas as knitting, needlepoint, de^ 
coupage or weaving often turn their hob­ 
by into a fulltime business. They are 
able to work from their homes and sell 
items on a consignment basis through 
small gift shops and boutiques that are 
finding handmade crafts very easy to 
sell. 
Others are merely into crafts for fun, 
to liven up their homes, to turn out a 
very individualized fashion ensemble or 
to make Christmas just a little less com­ 
mercial by giving handmade gifts and 
making ornaments for the tree. 


A hundred years ago, it was part of a 
girl’s upbringing to be able to do needle- 
pointing, crewel and crocheting. Ste had 
little choice in the matter. 
Today a craft signifies creativity, indi­ 
viduality and a shower of talent. It’s a 
hobby, not a chore. 


T O D A Y ’S W O M A N 
Tuesday, Sept. 19, 1972 
43 
Rep Fulfills Many Roles 


T oday’s “ liberated” woman may be 
doing things uheard-of by her 1872 count­ 
erpart, but she still has the same basic 
motivations as the pioneer woman. 
‘ Women are often more concerned 
with how people feel, what their needs 
and wants are, especially with regard to 
children and family,” says State Rep. 
Eugenia Chapman, D-Arlington Heights, 
in explaining why it is important for 
women to hold legislative positions. 
Women IOO years ago were much more 
limited as to how they could achieve 
their goals. They pretty much had to 
deal on a person-to-person basis, and 
that usually confined to their families 
and close neighbors. Now, in her ex­ 
panded role, a woman can serve even 
people she has never met by seeking 
public office. 
MRS. CHAPMAN has found, too, that 
her role as state legislator has not inter­ 
fered unduly with her role as wife and 
mother. With little more domestic help 
than many less involved women employ, 
Mrs. Chapman runs her household and 
cares for her family along with fulfilling 
her political responsibilities. 
A legislator since 1964, Mrs. Chapman 
serves on the House Education Com­ 
mittee. She earned a degree in eduation 
from Chicago State University and was 
formerly a teacher in the Chicago and 
Cicero public schools. 
The mother of four children, Mrs. 
Chapman has fought for funds for educa­ 
tion and for the establishment of junior 
colleges. 
Mrs. Chapman’s involvement in poli­ 
tics came about as the result of encour­ 
agement from her husband, an attorney, 
and she believes it has been a good thing 
for her children. She says they have 
benefited from the opportunity of seeing 
government in action on a first-hand 
basis. 
MRS. CHAPMAN has several times 
been honored for her work in the legisla­ 
ture. The Independent Voters of Illinois 
named her “ Best Freshman Legislator'' 
during her first term and later as “ Best 
Legislator.” She won recognition on the 
basis of such issues as abortion, fair 


Is Ii 
F o r You 


If you’ve been thinking of a career 
as a hairdresser you 
probably 


have some questions to ask . 
How long is the training course? 
How much will it cost? Are si ‘ 
- 
schol­ 
arships available? Is there a dif­ 
ference in Beauty Schools? If you 
are considering a career in Beauty 
( u lture, you need the answer to 
these and many other questions 
— and we are here to answer 
them. So, call today for an ap­ 
pointment with our career coun­ 
selor — she’s friendly, knowl­ 
edgeable and can give you the in­ 
formation you need to make a 
wise decision. 
Northwest American 
School of 
Beauty Culture 


620 Lee Street, 
Des Plaines, 111. 


housing and gun registration, as well as 
education. 
Lately, Mrs. Chapman has been in the 
forefront of an effort to acquire equal 
rights for all women by law. She was a 
sponsor of the Equal Rights Amendment 
in the Illinois legislature. Of special con­ 
cern to her was her bill to make women 
who work eligible for unemployment 
compensation for the 13 weeks preceding 
and four weeks following childbirth. She 
feels that passage of this legislation end­ 
ed discrimination against women in a 
significant area. 


as actual time spent in session in Spring­ 
field, it is rapidly becoming so. When 
Mrs. Chapman first was elected in 1964, 
the legislature met only six months ev­ 
ery other year. But that was revised to 
be every year by the new constitution, 
and in the last two years the body has 
been in session for more than six 
months. 
Mrs. Chapman says her legislative 
work is no heavier than the civic, service 
and community work she would be en­ 
gaged in even if she were not an office­ 
holder. 
ALTHOUGH SERVING in the legisla­ 
ture has not been a full-time job, as far 
That’s 
1972. 
the way it is with women in 


EUGENIA 
CH APM A N , 
Democratic 
state representative, has for eight 
years sandwiched her maternal and 
wifely 
duties 
in with the official 
duties of a state legislator. 


MUSIC FOR YOUR CHILD? 


LIKE A LOT OF GROW N-UPS 
IF CHILDREN 
ACHIEVE SOMETHING 
THEY RE HAPPY 
A child learns to work all the doors around 
the house. He ties his shoelaces for the t»r*t 
time, or learns to tell time . . . completes his 
first successful ride around the block on a 
two wheel bike. 
What has he done? He has advanced him­ 
self by learning to do something new, and 
everytime this occurs he is excited. He s 
hoppy because he has achieved something. 


This is basically what motivates all of us as 
adults. Only we don r experience new op­ 
portunities for advancement and satisfac­ 
tion of achievement with nearly the fre­ 
quency of a child. Nor do we need quite as 
often the reward of recognition for our 
achievements to motivate us toward further 
gainful activity. 


CHILDREN ARE 
A LW A Y S LEARNING 
At Shuey's our teacher's function is to 
bring into your child's life the music which 
is already in the child s heart. With their 
musical achievements our students ore 
motivated to learn more both in music 
and outside of music, for they learn how 
to utilize a multitude of abilities simulta­ 
neously to produce maximum creative po­ 
tential. 


TRAINED EDUCATORS 
C O M M A N D ATTENTION 
COURSES A V A ILA BLE 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


A COMPREHENSIVE PR O G R A M 
GUARANTEES SUCCESS 


BUT THE CHILD S 
WHOLE EM O T IO N A L 
A N D M ENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
THRIVES O N RECOGNITION 


Providing the framework for the right kind 
of recognition is something every parent 
can do to nurture this sense of achievement 
so important to the child's confidence and 
happiness. 


S e l f m a d e m usic will giv e y o u r child this 
sense o f a c h ie v e m e n t a n d well b e i n g , a n d 
it h a s these 3 other im p o r ta n t built in a d ­ 


v a n t a g e s a s well: 


A comprehensive learning program is 
planned for your child which includes 
monthly progress reports to you. Methods 
use your child's natural interest in music 
as a basic resource tool to expand the 
child's total natural ability. Beside creat­ 
ing a fine learning environment our pro­ 
grams make it possible to offer a curricu­ 
lum which includes the needed theory and 
structure of music which is often lacking 
in music "lessons, 
and because we do 
not enroll students on the haphazard 
lesson” basis we are oble to guarantee 
success in music for your child, for when 
you follow our directions, and after the 
first month of study is completed you are 
not completely satisfied every penny of 
tuition paid will be returned. 


Individual courses are available in piano, 
organ, trumpet, trombone, clarinet, saxo­ 
phone, 
flute, 
violin, 
guitar 
and 
per­ 
cussion. An interview is required of all 
students below 8 years of age who apply 
for private instruction. Meets weekly for 
one half hour. SI7 per month. 


INTRODUCTION TO M U SIC 


(5 year olds) 
A first class for pre-schoolers. Develops 
vocal and rhythmic coordination, stimu­ 
lates a love of spontaneous music moking 
and provides musical experiences which 
can later be organized and coordinated 
with musical notation. Practice instrument 
not required. Meets weekly for one hour. 
$15.00 per month. 


? i v * 
. ' 


I• Instrumental music is the single best 
sublet available for training the 
mind to concentrate, according to 
UCLA studies, which in turn is the 
most critical variable in academic 
learning ability. 
JLm It is the best subject available to 
stimulate general academic devel­ 
opment. An Oxford University study 
shows that the vast majority of stu­ 
dent scholarships ore won by stu- 
^ dent musicians. 
V * Instrumental music is a most 
ex­ 
acting science. It is the only aca­ 
demic subject which requires simul­ 
taneous use of the aural, visual and 
tactile senses. It teaches and re­ 
quires 
deep 
concentration 
and 
maximum cooperation. It is at one 
and the same time the most 
de­ 
manding and the most loved of 
academic subjects. 
Insure your child these scholastic advan­ 
tages of music study by enrolling in an 
instrumental music program at Shuey's. 


HAPPINESS IS 
D IP L O M A TIME 


’ M U SIC RIGHTLY TAUGHT IS 
THE BEST M IN D TRAINER 
O N THE LIST,” 


a c c o rd in g to 
torm or 
H a r v a r d 
President 
Dr 
C h o k e s 
Elliot Insure that your child i* tig h tly ta u g h t in m usic by 
e n rollin g rn o n e o t the p r o g r a m s here 
It y o u are 
th inking a b o u t p u ttin g o ft m usic train in g, co nsider that 
so o n it w ill be to o iofe, forever. A n d co nsider a lso that 
instrum ental m usic is the on ly a cad e m ic s u b le t w hich is 
a necessity fo r m m d -tro m m g a n d o lso so cially re w a rd 
m g . . 
there a re no b e n ch -w a rm e rs in m usic Y o u m a y 
enroll n o w b y telephone, a convenient w eekly tim e will 
be 
reserved 
for 
your 
child s 
exclusive 
use. 
C o ll 
253 6303. 


Sh u ey's Exclusive A n d G u aran teed Six M onth 


P rivate M u sk C ourse Will Be Included Free Witts 


P u rch ases M ad e B efore Sep tem b er 30 th . 


BEGINNING GUITAR 


(All ages) 
This delightful course finds younq and old 
alike learning together how to form the 
basic chord structures necessary to play 
and sing currently popular hit songs as 
well os the "oldies.'' Meets weekly for 
one hour. 
A 
satisfactory 
practice 
in­ 
strument is required. $1 5.CX) per month. 


Shuey’s also ren ts an d sells the W orld's b est know n m usical instrum ents an d accessories including pianos, organ s, 
ban d an d orchestral instrum ents, gu itars, sheet m usk, an d accessories, thereby assu rin g you of the proper choice 
of instrum ent to facilitate learning You are also secure with our trad ition al g u ara n tee: Both you ond we m ust be 
p leased with your ch oke of instrum ent. 
S H U E V S 
M U SIC ED U CATIO N CENTER 
27 W. Prospect 
Mt. Prospect 
253 -630 3 
Open Doily IO a m. to 9 p.m. Sot. 9 a m. to 5 p m. 
Closed Wednesday. 


INTRODUCTION TO P IA N O 


(6-12 years old) 
This coyrse utilizing piano is designed to 
investigate the potential creative, rhyth­ 
mic, and motor skills of the student for 
those parents who would like to test their 
child's interest and aptitude before be­ 
coming involved in serious music study. 
Classes meet for one hour twice weekly 
for six consecutive weeks. Total cost for 
the course is $15.00. Requires no in­ 
strument for practice. 
P IA N O FOR CHILDREN 
(8-12 years old) 
Successful motivation to learn comes from 
the students' own achievements in this 
remarkably successful course. 
Students 
quickly learn to compose their own music, 
improvise freely, play in any key, ond 
sight read easily. Meets weekly for one 
hour. Practice piano required. $15.00 per 
month. 


rnJ 


VIRGINIA M A C D O N A L D , fo rm e rly a 
sta te r e p r e s e n t a t iv e this fall on the 


d e le g a t e to c o n -c o n , is ru n n in g for 
R e p u b lic a n ticke t. 


- * 
— 
the LEARMIWG TREE 


AN EDUCATIONAL 
PRE-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Individualized and Small Group Activities 


• System atically m onitored for reading, 
math an d physical readiness. 


• Arts ond Crafts, Music, Science 


• Developm ent of Social and 
Self-Aw areness 


For the Learning Tree brochure 
Call 398-021 I 
REGISTER N O W FOR FALL SEMESTER 


3 Locations 


759 last Central 
909 last Mom Street 
*>25 Walters Road 
Des Plaines 
Barrington 
Northbrook 


( i m 
p i i :t i : c i ST O N i v n i s i o u s 


D raperies 
Cornice X Column 
\\ ork Our Specialty 


CALL 262-2262 
FREE ESTIMATES 


And Shop ot-Hom e Service 
T h in k o f Share! For: 
Draperies Slip Covers. Plastic Covers. Ipholstering, 
Window Shades, Interior Decorating. Shutters, Drapery Cleaning 


Woman Con Con Delegate 
Runs For State House 


Women historically have had great in­ 
fluence on shaping the course of human 
events — from the bearing of life itself to 


t ie actual ruling of nations as queens. 
During certain periods, such as the 19th 
century in our country, her power was 
somewhat supressed and she was obliged 
to content herself with being “the woman 
who stands behind every great man.” 
Birt in 1972, she is once again asserting 
herself — perhaps to a greater extent 
than ever before — and is shaping his­ 
tory from recognized positions of power. 
One such example is the political ca­ 
reer of Mrs. Virginia Macdonald of Ar­ 
lington Heights, who as a delegate to the 
6th Illinois Constitutional Convention in 
1970 helped write the historic document 
resulting from that convocation. Since 
then, she has won the primary election 
placing her name on this November’s 
ballot for representative of the 1st Dis­ 
trict in the Illinois House, 
A 15-YEAR VETERAN of public ser­ 
vice, Mrs. Macdonald has also served as 
assistant to William Blaser, head of the 
Illinois Environmental Protection Agen­ 
cy. Pollution, in addition to the work of 
Con Con, has been of special interest to 
her, 
The only woman to serve on the Con 
Con Bill of Rights committee, Mrs. Mac­ 
donald supported equal pay for equal 
work for all persons, a goal of women’s 
rightists, although she smilingly says she 
is “not a Bella Abzug.” 
Mrs. Macdonald’s political career be­ 
gan during the 1956 Eisenhower cam­ 
paign and continued with her appoint- 
m e n t as Wheeling Township com­ 
mitteewoman in 1962 and as Republican 
chairwoman of Cook County. She is also 
the first vice president of the Illinois 
Federation of Republican Women. 
WOMEN, MRS. Macdonald believes, 
“have much to offer because of their 
very nature, a sixth sense or perception 
of basic human needs.” She said in an 
interview in 1969 that women now are 
better educated and better equipped to 


contribute, and have never had more 
time to give than they do now. 
Herself the mother of two grown chil­ 
dren, Mrs. Macdonald feels that what 
women accomplish at home and in the 
community affects the nation and the 
world. 
A student of journalism and political 
science in her college days, Mrs. Mac­ 
donald believes that government touches 
everyone, and that women should realize 
this. She urges them to be sure to vote, 
and if possible to become involved politi­ 
cally. 
“We have so much at stake,” she ob­ 
serves. 
MRS. MACDONALD displays a com­ 
passionate nature when discussing the 
various social problems of today. She 
sees the victims of such things as 
ghettoes, crime, prejudice, as “decent 
human beings trapped in a tragic kind of 
world. They need and deserve our help.” 
Nevertheless, she is optimistic about 
the future. She feels the times are ripe 
for much more feminine political in­ 
volvement and concerted effort to recog­ 
nize and effect social changes. She ob­ 
serves that not every woman can or 
should be involved in politics, but every 
woman can help in her own way. 


Her Working Life 


The typical working woman, half a 
century ago, was 28 years old and un­ 
married. Today she’s over 40, married 
and with several children, who are near­ 
ly grown. Her increased life expectancy, 
gives her about 20 years to build a sec­ 
ond career, if she wishes to. 
Today's woman — unlike her pre­ 
decessor — works for personal reasons 
as well as economic ones. Mechanization 
and automation have cut down her 
household responsibilities. Better educa­ 
tion has broadened her horizons. She 
wants to feel useful outside the home. 
She has a yen for wider contacts. 


Suburban Women Become 
Political Office Holders 


Women holding political office? 
The idea would probably have seemed 
absurd even to the most liberal-minded 
men in 1872 — and unthinkable even to 
many women. 
But in 1972 it is becoming quite com­ 
mon, from local politics all the way up to 
the national level. 
In the northwest suburbs many women 
have become active politically through 
the League of Women Voters. 
One member, Mrs. Shirley Munson, is 
a member of the Palatine Village Board 
— the first female board member since 
1955. 
Mrs. Munson had formerly served as 
president and the Palatine League and 
that position, “ I really got into every­ 
thing,” she said. Issues the League was 
involved with included not only 
local 
ones but national and international as 
well. 
ALSO A MEMBER of the board of 
Northwest 
Opportuntity 
Center, 
Mrs. 
Munson believes more women are feeling 
the need to become knowledgeable about 
governmental functions and taking an 
active part in their communities. 
She says that women up to now have 
been “stilted” and are aware of the fact. 
She adds that responsibilities unique to 
women — raising children, running a 
house, etc. — “can be incorporated into 
her judgments which might offer another 
viewpoint from a man’s.” 
Another area League member in a pol­ 
icy-making position is Mrs. Joan Kluss- 
man. who is a board member of School 


District 25. The only woman in this au­ 
gust body, she is not intimidated. 
Before she took office, Mrs Klussman 
had been a newspaper reporter for two 
years, writing about the activities of the 
Arlington Heights Village Board. 


MRS. KLUSSMAN combines her many 
civic activities with being a wife and 
mother of two girls. 
Activity in the community is both a 
privilege and a responsibility, according 
to a third League woman, Edmar Hoppe, 
who serves chi the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, among other activi­ 
ties. 
Through the NCCJ, Mrs. Hoppe works 
to help eradicate racial, religious and 
ethnic prejudice. She is especially inter­ 
ested in working with children, and took 
part in a workshop studying the problem 
of how to raise a child to overcome prej­ 
udice. 
Mrs. Hoppe thinks that “there could be 
more women in office: but I don t know 
if if is anyone’s fault but women them­ 
selves. You have to be active and know 
what you're talking about in order to be 
elected.” 
“WOMEN NEED TO exert themselves 
if the interest is there and also the con­ 
fidence,” Mrs. Hoppe continued. 
“I also realize that there are a lot of 
competent women around who can make 
good contributions. But I couldn’t see 
voting for a woman just because she is a 
woman anymore than voting for a man 
simply because he is a relative of mine.” 
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THE HEALTH FIELD continues to be 
a popular and successful field for 
women choosing a career Mrs. Ann 
A r rn a t o , assistant administrative 
physical 
therapist 
in 
the 
Alexian 
Brothers Rehabilitation Center, aids 
one of the patients in her exercise. 
Nursing is another health career that 
has long been open to women. 
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Classic o rie n ta l candlestick fin ­ 
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— a h a bonk financing 


ARLINGTON 


F U R N I T U R E 
on A rlin g to n H e ig h ts R oo d 


Women working is nothing new in U.S. 
society. In colonial days they did every­ 
thing from blacksmithing to newspaper 
editing along with the usual household 
tasks. 
And until technology and industrial­ 
ization began removing what had been 
woman's work in the home — spinning, 
weaving, sewing, canning, etc. — her la­ 
bor was essential to the economy. 
But from the late 18th century till 
about IOO years ago, only those women 
who had to work for a living ■— widows, 
spinsters, the poor — held a job except 
for a few pioneering, daring souls who 
chose to work because they wanted to. 
Most other women felt degraded if they 
had to take work outside the home. 
Most who did work either had a facto­ 
ry job, mostly in textile or garment man­ 
ufacturing, or worked either on the farm 
or as a domestic servant. A few taught 
school, were nurses, dressmakers, board­ 
inghouse keepers. 


THE THOUGHT of a woman working 
in an office or clerking in a store was 
upsetting to most men. 
But the end of Hie Civil War found a 
“surplus (rf women” with no means of 
support, and things began to change. 
With no hope of marriage their choice 
was limited: charity, a job or, heaven 
forbid, prostitution. 
By 1870 14.7 per cent of the female pop­ 
ulation over 16 was earning a liv­ 
ing . . . at less pay than men received 
in comparable jobs. By 1900 this figure 
had risen to 20 per cent and by 1971 42.6 
per cent of women 16 and over were 
working. 
World War I played a major role in 
diverting women from the agricultural 
and domestic jobs that had been their 
major source of employment. Called into 
industry by the demands of war, many 
women preferred to remain in factory 
work after the war instead of returning 
to their jobs on the farm or in domestic 
service. They found the work less ar­ 
duous, less restrictive and less lonely. 


CONSEQUENTLY the typical female 
worker in 1920 was most likely a factory 
employe or other operative (machine or 
bench work, assembling, checking and 
examining or laundry and dry cleaning) 
though there still were large numbers of 
women in clerical, domestic and farm 
work. Women had a near monopoly on 
telephone service jobs though the techni­ 
cal jobs are reserved to men. 
The 50 years between 1920 and 1970 
brought other changes in female employ­ 
ment with World War II providing the 
greatest impetus. Modern equipment be­ 
gan replacing women in textile and cloth­ 
ing manufacturing and in food process­ 
ing. But their dexterity made them valu­ 
able employes in metallurgy, mechanical 
engineering, electricity and electronics 
industries. 
Though the total number of women 
working increased after World War II, 
the proportion of those in blue collar jobs 
and in the services, such as waitresses, 
maids, hospital attendants, hairdressers, 
declined. At the same time the number 
of women clerical workers went up, con­ 
stituting by 1971 more than a third of all 
employed women. 
SERVICE OCCUPATIONS still, how­ 
ever, are second in importance for wom­ 
en workers today with 17.5 per cent of all 
employed women in such jobs. The third 
most important occupation group for 
women today is the professional and 
technical worker, including nurses, other 
health workers and teachers other than 
college. They make up 15 per cent of all 
working women. 
There are still 3.8 million women em­ 
ployed as operatives. Other occupations 
of women today fall into these cate­ 
gories: sales, private household workers, 
managers, officials or proprietors, farm 
laborers, craftsmen or foremen, nonfarm 
laborers and farmers or farm managers. 
Today the question for women is not so 
much “Shall I work?” but “What shall I 
do?” There are more than 500 occupa­ 
tions open to women, according to the 
Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department 
of Labor, and more opening up all the 
time. 


WOMEN 
STARTED 
infiltrating 
the 
nation's offices in the late 19th cen­ 
tury, and today they comprise the 
largest number of the clerks, typists, 
stenographers and secretaries that 
are so necessary to business and in­ 
dustry. Joanne Weber, an executive 
secretary at Motorola 
in Schaum­ 
burg, possess not only manual skills 
but the added attributes of experi­ 
ence, maturity, initiative and desire 
to be good in her job. 


Women Battle For Equal Pay 


T H E R O A D T O T H E T O P is a long 


a n d hard one and not m any women 


make it, still partly because o f dis­ 


crimination a gain st women in policy- 


m aking positions. Helen Coryell, as­ 


sistant executive director of North- 
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If the battle for women’s equality a 
century ago focused on the right to vote, 
today it centers on the right to work — 
with the most emphasis on pay — or as 
it more popularly is put, “equal pay for 
equal work.’* 


Not only do women want access to any 
job they feel they can perform, but they 
want the same pay as men get for doing 
it. 
The figures show they still have a way 
to go. The most recent report from the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor shows that women’s median earn­ 
ings are only 59 4 per cent of men’s. And, 
more, the percentage has fluctuated only 
a few points around that figure since 
1955. 
Under the Federal Equal Pay Act of 
1963, all employes entitled to benefits of 
the minimum wage provision of the Fed­ 
eral Labor Standards Act are entitled to 
equal pay as well. Employers cannot dis­ 
criminate on the basis of sex. About four 
out of five non-supervisory workers in 
private employment come under the act. 
Those not covered include employes of 
small or local retail or service estab­ 
lishments, certain seasonal or recreation­ 
al businesses other than salesmen, most 
farm workers and executive, adminis­ 
trative and professional employes. 


THIRTY-NINE states and the District 
of Columbia have state minimum wage 
laws while three other states have wage 
board laws but no minimum wage rates 
in effect (Illinois is one, but a minimum 
wage law does go into effect Jan 
I 
1973). 
Those agitating for full women’s equal­ 


ity also ar© seeking to remove restric­ 
tions on certain employment through 
hours and weight limitations. 
Under the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
those having contracts with the federal 
g o v e r n m e n t are barred from dis­ 
criminating by sex. The task of imple­ 
menting this is the responsibility of the 
Equal Employment Opportunities Com­ 
mission, which in the past five years has 
been acting against both companies and 
universities who have practiced job dis­ 
crimination against women. 


A number of Federal district Courts 
and the U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth District have held that so-called 
state “protective laws” conflict with this 
provision of the Civil Rights Act and that 
Title VII (the portion of the act prohibit­ 
ing discrimination by sex, race, color, re­ 
ligion or national origin) should take pre­ 
cedence. 


THE EQUAL RIGHTS Amendment, 
passed by Congress last fall, and now 
before the legislatures of the 50 states for 
approval, would make such laws uncon­ 
stitutional. 
Some union and women labor leaders 
oppose the amendment with the argu­ 
ment that these laws are needed to pre­ 
vent exploitation of women workers, but 
most of the challenges have come from 
working women who claim the laws keep 
them from earning premium pay, better 
jobs and promotions. 
One of the major gains for working 
women in Illinois the past year was pas­ 
sage of an act removing the prohibition 
of workmen s compensation for pregnant 
women for a period before and after the 
birth of their child. 


west 
Suburban 
Y M C A , 
is 
one 
of 


those 
who 
has 
achieved 
the 
d is­ 


tinction. She started as a volunteer in 


a C h ic a g o " Y " 22 years a g o and now 


has the second to the top post at 
Northw est Suburban. 
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by PATRICIA MCCORMACK 


NEW YORK (UPI) — One year ago a 
nurse hung a shingle on a lamp past out­ 
side a two-story structure in a residential 
section of College Park, Md. 
The shingle said: M. Lucille Kinlein, 
RN. 
To the best of anyone’s knowledge, that 
act marked the first time a nurse opened 
an office — just the way doctors, law­ 
yers, architects and others in the profes­ 
sions do. The shingle announced to pass­ 
ersby that for a fee a professional nurse 
inside would help to coordinate health 
care. 
Miss Kinlein, an assistant professor at 
Georgetown University School of Nursing 
and in the 25th year of her nursing ca­ 
rcer, is an independent nurse prac­ 
titioner. Her service is a customized one, 
embracing health education and pre­ 
ventive medicine, as well as coordination 
of health care. 


IN AN INTERVIEW while in New 
York to participate in a National League 
for Nursing conference, Miss Kinlein de­ 
scribed herself as “a knowledgeable per­ 
son to whom a client may turn t discuss 
a health problem — assured of hearing 
all the options.” 
Her ultimate aim is to help improve 
health care for the people in the middle 
—■ “those who pay for everything and are 
so lost in the health care system.” 
She has already been contacted by the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare to report on her practice. She 
hes been told that a national program 
such as hers would give the consumer of 
health care someone to represent him. 
“I am not out to threaten the doctor,” 
Miss Kinlein said. “I am not practicing 
medicine. But if I have to make a choice 
for my client’s welfare, my choice is the 
client and not the physician.” 


MISS KINLEIN now has 60 clients. She 
said many nurses and even doctors who 


learn about her practice see it as helping 
the client to better medical care. 
“I am the champion of the client,” she 
said. 
Miss Kinlein waited over a month after 
hanging out her shingle. Friends in the 
profession started to worry. After the 
first month, no one had tapped on the 
door of the nurse practitioner. But soon 
she had one client. Having 60 at the end 
of the first year has proved her hunch: 
There is a need for independent nurse 
practitioners. 
“Some lawyers don’t have more than 
one or two clients by the end of their 
first year,” she said. 
When nurses, doctors or ordinary per­ 
sons ask Miss Kinlein what she does, she 
answers: 
“I practice nursing.” 


“PEOPLE 
MAKE 
decisions 
about 
health every day on the basis of knowl­ 
edge they possess, whether it is valid or 
complete, or invalid and incomplete,” 
Miss Kinlein said. 
Such decision-making might revolve 
around such points as — am I getting 
enough exercise? Am I eating the proper 
quantity and quality of food? Do I get 
enough rest? Do I need more leisure? 
Should I seek medical advice on a par­ 
ticular problem? 
“Often these are lonely decisions; the 
individual must make them on his own. 
Furthermore, he manifests his knowl­ 
edge or lack of it by his specific prac­ 
tices in regard to his own health on a 
daily basis.” 


OFTEN A CLIENT asks if it is okay to 
tell a doctor that he or she has consulted 
with the independent nurse practitioner. 
“By all means," Miss Kinlein says. 
When medical treatment is indicated 
she refers her clients to a doctor. Among 
the nursing procedures she does — 
changes dressings, gives injections for 
those who are under medical care 
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by MARGUERITE DAVIS 


W ASHINGTON (U P I) — Jo Ann Roch­ 
er of New York is a pretty 26-year-old 
who holds a job many men would like to 
have. 


She is the first woman assigned as an 
agent with arrest powers in the treasury 
Department s Bureau of Alcohol, To­ 
bacco, and Firearm s (A T F ). The dis­ 
tinction of being the only woman in the 
department’s current class of 54 trainee 
agents caused her some initial concern. 


“ I was a little afraid there might be 
some resentment, but everyone has been 
nice,” she said. 


Miss Rocher is accustomed to “ first.” 
Before joining the bureau last June, she 
worked for Saturn Airlines, a non-sched- 
uled operation in New York. 


BEG IN N IN G AS a customer service 
assistant, she soon became the first 
woman in this country to be appointed an 
airlines station manager, responsible for 
overseeing all customer service oper­ 
ations for Saturn at New York’s John F. 
Rennedy Airport. 


When she later began casting around 
for broader horizons, a friend suggested 
she might find working in the Alcohol 
Bureau a rewarding experience. She ap­ 
plied, was accepted and reported for 
duty June 12. 


“ Jo Ann will be treated no differently 
than any of the male personnel,” said 
Warren H. McConnell, bureau director. 
The first year, she will be working in an 
on-the-job status, always with a very ex­ 
perienced agent. Later she will attend a 
basic investigational school.’’ 


Like male agents, she will be required 


to qualify on the firing range. Miss Roch­ 
er said the assignment was hard at first 
“ but I ve had some very good targets 
since, and I ve taken them home and 
framed them.” 


When her seven-week course here is 
completed, she will be assigned to A TF 
offices in New York City for at least a 
year. 


McConnell said that while there she will 
be expected to become a competent, de­ 
pendable agent, capable of thinking on 
her feet because “ eventually she will be 
by herself and have to ake quick deci­ 
sions.” 


Most violations of A TF laws in New 
York revolve around firearms, “ and Jo 
Ann undoubtedly will do some under­ 
cover work,” McConnell said. 


“ A TF has had more agents killed since 
1934 than any other form of federal law 
enforcement,” he added. 


Miss Rocher showed no apprehension 
over the potential perils ofher job. 


I ve been told that every effort will be 
made to protect me, that other agents 
will be around to come to my assis­ 
tance,” she said. 


M ISS RO CH ER holds a green belt in 
judo, the result of more than three years 
training at St. John’s University. She 
likes sports, sews many of her own 
clothes, and often carries a fold up bi­ 
cycle in the trunk of her car for spur-of 
the-moment jaunts. 


She conceded these pursuits do not nec­ 
essarily add to her qualifications as an 
ATF agent, but when her orientation and 
training are through, “ then I think all of 
my interests and education will be of val­ 
ue on the job.” 


Ladies Employment \ aries 
JI itll Level Of Education 


Is there a relationship between a wom­ 
an’s educational attainment and her fu­ 
ture paid employment? 


You bet there is. 


According to the U. S. Department of 
Labor, in 1968 among all women 18 years 
of age and over, 71 per cent of those who 
had completed five years or more of col­ 
lege and 54 per cent of those with four 
years of college were employed. 


Only 24 per cent of women with less 
than eight years of education and only 17 
per cent with less than five years of for­ 
mal education were employed or seeking 
work. 


A walloping 86 per cent of women 45 to 
54 years old with five years or more of 
college and — close behind them — 82 
per cent of women 20 to 24 years of age 
with four years of college, were em­ 
ployed. 


T H E TU RN O F the century launched 
women on a broad upswing of education. 
Fem ale high school graduates increased 
from a ratio of seven per IOO girls in 1900 
to 78 per IOO in 1968. 


About 300 women earned master’s de­ 
grees in 1900. More than 63,000 women 
earned master’s degrees in 1968. 
In 1900, doctor’s degrees were con­ 
ferred upon 23 women. In 1968 , 2.906 
women earned these degrees. 
Yes, today’s woman has come a long 
way — but she still has a long way to go 
and a rough path to hoe. 


Viewed on a percentage basis, mas- 
t e r s 
degrees 
obtained 
by 
women 
reached a peak of 40.4 per cent in 1930. 
B y 1968, the figure had declined to 38 per 
cent. The percentage of doctor’s degrees 
obtained by women reached a peak of 
15.4 per cent in 1930 and declined to 12 6 
per cent in 1968. 


IN TH E 1971 Report on Higher Educa­ 
tion of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, it was pointed 
out that although girls earn better high 
school grades and higher test scores than 
boys, fewer enter college, that although 
college 
women 
earn 
better 
under­ 
graduate records than men, fewer enter 
graduate school. 


A high percentage of undergradcate 
schools and an even higher percentage of 
graduate and professional schools pre­ 
sent 
higher 
admission 
standards 
for 
women than for men. That’s why young 
women’s choices are so often channeled 
into the more “ feminine” occupations no 
matter what their interests, aptitudes 
and qualifications. 


The April 1970 Task Force Report on 
Women s 
Rights 
and 
Responsibilities 
pointed out that only 5.9 per cent of law 
students and 8.3 per cent of medical stu­ 
dents are women, although women tend 
to do better than men on tests for admis­ 
sion to law and medical school. 


T H E R E 
IS 
discrimination 
against 
women faculty in higher education. Few 
women attain high positions in this field 
According to the Task Force Report, 90 
per cent of high school principals in the 
school year 1963-64 were men. In 1964-65. 
96 per cent of junior high school princi­ 
pals were men, and in 1966-67, 75 per 
cent 
of elementary school principals 
were men. 


I 
Today’s woman realizes that the bar­ 
riers that block the path to her progress 
will not disappear without conscious ef­ 
fort. An excellent education awakens and 
stimulates her mind. Colleges and uni­ 
versities have an unparalleled opportuni­ 
ty to offer her that education — without 
barriers, without discrim inatory prac­ 
tices of any kind. 


TH E T R A D ES, a i well as the pro­ 


fessions, have been invaded by w om ­ 


en. Don't be surprised if a woman 


carpenter 
had 
a 
hand 
in 
building 


your cabinets or doing your m illwork. 


M ore 
and 
more 
trade 
schools 
are 


pending trad itional male fields to fe ­ 
males. 
A Genuine L.C. 


by A IL E E N SNODDY 


N EW YO RR — (N E A ) — Joyce Hart­ 
well has the sculptured features that 
make a model’s fortune in this city. She 
is a model in a sense and got that way, 
she says, because she was terribly naive. 
A clerk at New York’s Marriage L i­ 
cense Bureau really thought Joyce and 
her “ intended," Rick, both were a bit 
confused when they filled out an appli­ 
cation. In the space to note Occupation, 
she wrote “ Carpenter” and he wrote 
“ Housekeeper.” The clerk pushed the 
forms back and said, “ You done it 
wrong.” 


The truth is that Joyce Hartwell is a 
genuine L.C. — lady carpenter. And her 
husband is a supervisor of housecleaning 
at St. Luke's Hospital here and now is 
accustomed to such a response. 
He says, “ Behind every successful 
woman carpenter is a husband.” 


JO Y C E TH E LA D Y Carpenter is en­ 
sconced in a four-story leased building on 
Manhattan’s West Side. Like so many 
neighborhoods the area is in flux and she 
hopes Morgan, her black Great Dane, 
w ill keep burglars from stealing her 
saws and lathes and sundry tools of the 
trade. 
Previously, she fought neighborhood 
fear and resentment in Lower Manhat­ 
tan. 


“ I went to work when 16,” she ex­ 
plains. “ Father had multiple sclerosis. 
As a child I went to a progressive school 
in Greenwich Village. Boys and girls 
took ‘shop’ and no one told me. ‘A little 
girl shouldn't build things.’ 
“ My father encouraged me to be creat­ 
ive and mother, who had studied pre­ 
med, never brought me up just to be 
m arried.” 


AS A CH ILD she knew the joy of build­ 
ing things and discovered she liked ex­ 
pressing herself in this way. 
Her first step as a teen was to take a 
six-month photography course. But she 
wound up with “ the lady’s job” of styling 
and propping photographs, which means 


collecting odds and ends of flowers, dish­ 
es, vases and furniture, etc., and doing 
little photography. 


She tossed this aside as a dead end and 
rented a Chinese laundry in Lower Man­ 
hattan. Here she set up her first car­ 
pentry and decorating business and ran 
into active prejudices. 


“ I was tearing down walls to rebuild 
and now realize the others in the tene­ 
ment acted out of fear. They would wait 
until I had a hall full of board and plas­ 
ter and call a fire inspector. Once the job 
was finished many apologized and said 
they liked the work. Another time I ran 
into neighborhood prejudice when trying 
to teach Puerto Rican children refinish­ 
ing. They were the newest group in an 
area with 27 nationalities and were re­ 
sented. 


“ I NEV E R S E T out to be a financial 
success. I just loved building things and 
expressing myself,” she explains. She 
now has eight employes, including a Eu ­ 
ropean artisan and a woman art gradu­ 
ate who is a sculptress. 


Joyce has done some TV touring to ex­ 
plain how to use a synthetic that cuts 
easily and looks like marble. She would 
like to have a TV show to explain the use 
of tools to women. 


“ Most work a woman would like done 
to improve her home she can do her­ 
self," she says, “ if she just changes the 
mental image of herself. With some in­ 
expensive tools a woman can build what 
she wants. 


“ I discovered during the TV tour that I 
gave people a feeling of being able to 
cope with their surroundings. Physical 
strength isn’t a problem in carpentry. 
Ifs planning. A nurse working with 
handicapped people uses more energy.” 


SH E BU ILD S wall and storage units 
for apartments and town houses in the 
area and often carries supplies to work 
on her bicycle. “ I really should have a 
driver's license and then I could have a 
motor scooter which would be ideal. 


(Newspaper Enterprise Assn.) 
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